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OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


or 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


NOVEMBER 9TH, 1886. 
Francis GALTON, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and 
signed. 


The election of the following gentlemen as members of the 
Institute was announced :— 


G. W. Hamseton, Esq., of the National Conservative Club; 
D. F. A. Hervey, Esq. (of Malacca), 36, Duke Street, St. 
James’s; W. R. Rerp, Esq., M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital; R. J. Rye, Esq., M.A., M.B. Oxon., 
of 14, Doughty Street, Mecklenbugh Square; and W. F. 
STANLEY, Esq., F.G.S., of Cumberlow, South Norwood. 


' The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE LispRARY. 


From the Unpgr-Secretary or Srate ror Inp1a.—History of the 
Relations of the Government with the Hill Tribes of the 
north-east frontier of Bengal. By Alexander Mackenzie. 

From the Roya, Commission FoR Victorta, COLONIAL AND INDIAN 
Exuisirion, 1886. — Illustrated Handbook of Victoria, 
Australia. 

From the Royat Instrrure.—Catalogue of the Library. 

From the Instirure oF Great Britain AND 
Iretanp.—The Archeological Journal. Nos. 170, 171. 
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From the Society or Antiquaries. Archeologia. Vol. xlix, Part 2. 

From the MonrreaL ComMitree OF THE British ASSOCIATION. 
—Canadian Economics. 

From the Peasopy AcapEemy or Science.—Memoirs. Vol. IT. 

From the Trustees or THE Prasopy Museum.—Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Annual Reports. 

From the SmirHsonian InstiruTion.—Report. 1884. 

From the Unirep Sratres Greo.ocicaL Survey.—Bulletin. Nos. 24, 
25, 26. 

Report, 1883-84. 
Monographs. Vol. IX. 

From the Srare Boarp or Heattu, Massacnuserrs.—Seventh 
Annual Report. Supplement. 

From the Secretary OF THE COMMONWEALTH, MAssACHUSETTS.— 
Registration Report, 1885. 

From the Acapemy.—Bulletin of the California Academy of 
Sciences. No. 4. 

—— Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 1885-86. 1st Sem. 
Fas. 12-14; 2nd Semestre.: Fas. 1-7. 

— Nova Acta Academie Cesare. Leopoldino-Caroline Ger- 
manice Nature Curiosorum. ‘Tom. xlvii, xlviii. 

Bulletin de Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Péters- 
bourg. Tom. xxx. No. 4. 

From the AssociaTion.—Report of the fifty-fifth Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science; held at 
Aberdeen in September, 1885. 

— Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. Vol. IX. No. 5. 
Journal of the East India Association. Vol. xviii. Nos. 
5, 6. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art.—Vol. xviii 
and Extra Volume—The Devonshire Domesday. Part iii. 

—— Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological Associa- 
tion of Ireland. No, 64. 

—— Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Thirty-third Meeting, held at Philadelphia, 
Penn., September, 1884. Parts I, I. 

— Journal and Proceedings of the Hamilton Association. 
1884-1885. 

From the Instirute.—Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Vol. xvi. 

—— Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute. 
Vol. xviii. 

Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. No. 145. 

From the Ixstrrurion.—Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution. Nos. exxxiv, cxxxv. 

Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. Vol. ix. 
Part 1. 

From the Socrery.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. Nos. 

243-246, 
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From the Sociery.—Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
1886, July—November. 

—— Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. 
xi. Nos. 1, 2. 

—— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1751-1762, 1764-1772. 
Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland. Vol. 
xvii. Part 1. 

—— Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
Vol. XVII. 

—— The Sixty-sixth Annual Report of the Council of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1886. Nos. 
1-7. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. cclxvii- 
cclxx. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. xiv. 
Part 1. 

— Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. xx, Nos. 5,6; Vol. xxi, Nos. 1, 2. 

—— Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. No. 122. 
Bulletins de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. 1886. 
Fas. 2, 3. 

——- Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax. 1886. Fas. 2, 3. 

-—— Bulletin de la Société Polymathique du Morbihan. 1885. 

— Bulletin de la Société Neuchateloise de Géographie. 
Tom. ii. Fas. 1. 

—— Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Band xv. Heft 3. 

—— Schriften der Physikalisch-6konomischen Gesellschaft zu 
Konigsberg, i. Pr., 1885. 

—— Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de 
Moscou. 1885. Ns. 3,4; 1886. No.1. 

—~—— Boletin da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 1886. Nos. 
12 

From the Bertin FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE.—Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie. 1886. Heft 3, 4. 

From the Deurscue rir ANTHROPOLOGIE.—Corres- 
pondenz-Blatt. 1886. No. 6-9. 

From the SocrevA DI ANTROPOLOGIA.—Archivio per l’Antro- 
pologia e la Etnologia. Vol. xvi. Fas. 2. 

From the Arcu#oLocicaL Society or AGram.—Viestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologiékoga Drugtva. Godiva viii. Br. 3, 4. 

From Sir Grorce Macieay.— Portraits of Aboriginal Australians 
and South Sea Islanders. . 

From H. H. Ristey, Esg.—Papers relating to the Ethnography of 
Bengal. 

From Pror. Oris T. Mason.—American Naturalist, Extra. 1886. 
April, May, June. 

From Grorce W. Bioxam, M.A.—-Proceedings of the Atheneum 
Society. Ne. 3. 
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From Pror. Martano BArcena.—El Hombre del Pefion. By Prof. 
A. del Castillo and M. Barcena. 

From the AurHor.—Vocabulary of the English and Malay Lan- 
guages. Vol. I. English-Malay. By Frank A. Swetten- 
ha 


m. 

-—— The Lake Dwellings of Ireland. By Colonel W. G. Wood- 
Martin. 

—— Notes upon the Evolution of the Highest Types of Human 
Form, within Historical times, in the most highly civilised 
Nations. By W. F. Stanley, F.G.S. 

——- Bibliography of South Australia. Compiled by Thomas Gill. 
——— President’s Address to the Royal Society of New South 
Wales, 5th May, 1886. By Professor Liversidge, F.R.S. 

———- Indian Games. By Andrew McFarland Davis. 

— — The Origin of Languages, and the Antiquity of Speaking 

Man. By Horatio Hale. 

Vocabulary of the Waitshum’ni Dialect of the Kawi'a Lan- 
guage. By W. J. Hoffman, M.D. 

—— Vocabulary of the Selish Language. By W. J. Hoffman, M.D. 

—— The Monumental “ Tortoise” Mounds of “ De-coo-dah.” By 
T. H. Lewis. 

—~— Ancient Rock Inscriptions in Eastern Dakota. By T. H. Lewis. 

— An Account of the progress of Anthropology in the year 

1885. By Prof. Otis T. Mason. 

Report upon the Third International Geographical Congress 
and Exhibition at Venice, Italy, 1881. By Captain George 
M. Wheeler. 

—— What I believe. By Leon Tolstoi. Translated from the 

Russian by Constantine Popoff. 

Les Ages Préhistoriques de |’Espagne et du Portugal. By 

M. Emile Cartailhac. 

—— Introduction 4 l’étude des Races Humaines: Questions 
Génerales. By A. de Quatrefages. 

——— Les caractéres Simiens de la Machoire de la Naulette. By 
P. Topinard. 

—— Kin Beitrag zur Anthropologie der Kleinrussen. By Wladi- 
mir Diebold. 

—— Kin Beitrag zur Lehre von dem Vorkommen gehérnter weib- 

licher Rehe. By Dr. C. Eckhard. 

Schidel aus alten Gribern bei Genf. Zwei Schidel aus 
Pfahlbauten und die Bedeutung desjenigen von Auvernier fiir 
die Rassenanatomie. By J. Kollmann. 

Der diluviale Mensch in Miihren. By Prof. Karl J. Magka. 
——— Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft und Carl Abels Aegy ptische 

Sprachstudien. By Dr. Aug. Friedr. Pott. 

-—— Spiritualistische Philosophie ist erweiterter Realismus. By 
Lucian Pusch. 

-——— Statura e Intelligenza. By Dr. Paolo Riccardi. 

Cefalometria dei Modenesi Moderni. By Dr. Paolo Riccardi. 

--— Statura e Condizione Sociale. By Dr. Paolo Riccardi. 
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From the Aurnor.—Saggio di un Catalogo Bibliografico Antropo- 
logico Italiano: By Dr. Paolo Riccardi. 

—— Cranie Oggetti de gli Antichi Peruviani. By Dr. Paolo 
Riccardi. 
Prima ascensione invernale al Capo Nord e ritorno attra- 
verso la Lapponia e la Finlandia. By S. Sommier. 
Due comunicazioni fatte alla Societa d’Antropologia sui Lap- 
poni e sui Finlandesi Settentrionali. By Stephen Sommier. 

—— Bidrag iil Ostgronlendernes Anthropologi. By Séren 
Hansen. 

—— Bijdrage tot de Kennis van de Avifauna der Preanger Re- 
gentschappen langs de Wijnkoopersbaai (West-Java). Bv 
A. G. Vorderman. 
Czaszki Ainédw wedlug nowych materyalbw. By Dr. J. 
Kopernicki. 

From the Epiror.—Journal of Mental Science. Nos. 138, 139. 
Nature. Nos. 867-888. 
Science. Nos. 175-189, 191, 192, 194, 195. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos. 246-267. 
Timehri. Vol. iv, Parts 1, 2; Vol. v, Part 1. 

—— American Antiquarian. Vol. viii, Nos. 4, 5. 
Revue d’Anthropologie. 1886. Nos. 3, 4. 

—— Revue d’Ethnographie. 1886. No. 3. 

-—- Matériaux pour histoire primitive et naturelle de ’homme, 
1886. June—October. 

— L’Homme. 1886. Nos. 9-15. 

—— Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. 1886. Nos. 5-8. 


EXHIBITION of ETHNOLOGICAL Casts. 
By Professor W. H. Fitowrr, LL.D., F.RS. 


Professor FLower exhibited some specimens from the remarkable 
collection of casts of faces of natives of islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
which has been lately made by Dr. Otto Finsch, of Bremen, and 
spoke of their great value as permanent material for anthropo- 
logical study, which will endure after the people themselves, and 
even the races to which they belonged, have passed away. 

The face presents the most important characters by which races, 
as well as individuals, are distinguished, and these casts appear to 
be so carefully executed as to give with great exactness the form 
of the nose, forehead, mouth, &c., even so as to allow of accurate 
measurements being taken from them. They are, moreover, 
coloured from nature. The operation of making so large a series 
of casts (164 different individuals) was, as might be supposed, 
owing to the reluctance of many of the subjects to submit to the 
necessary operations, a work of great labour and cost, requiring 
much time, tact, and perseverance on the part of Dr. Finsch. The 
collection includes 46 Micronesians from 19 different localities, 12 
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Polynesians from 8 localities, 14 Malays from 12 localities, 80 
Melanesians from 20 localities, 1 Negro, and 2 Australians. 

Professor FLower, in presenting in the name of the author a 
separate copy of a paper on “Les caractéres Simiens de la Machoire 
de la Naulette,” from the Revue d’ Anthropologie for July, 1886, 
by M. Paul Topinard, stated that the interest of the jaw, arising 
from the circumstances under which it was found denoting great 
antiquity, fully justified the exhaustive treatment which M. 
Topinard had accorded to it in this memoir. Many misstatements 
regarding it, arising from imperfect or erroneous descriptions of 
previous authors were now corrected, and a full and complete 
examination of all its characters, compared with other haman and 
simian jaws given. 

The author concludes that although by no means so low a type 
as has been supposed (for example, the genial tubercles, on the 
absence of which much stress has been laid, are really present), and 
although none of the simian characters which have been pointed 
out are of absolute yalue, yet there is a greater combination of 
small characters all pointing in the same direction, than in any 
other known jaw. 


The following paper was read by the Assistant Secretary :— 


An INTERPRETATION of one of the CopaN MONUMENTS 
( Honduras.) 


By Dr. E. T. Hamy, of Paris, Corr. Memb. Anth. Inst. 
Prare III.) 


THE ruins of Copan are, as is well known, situated in Honduras, 
a few miles from the north-western frontier of this little state. 
They were discovered in 1576 by Diego Garcia de Palacio, 
Licentiate and Auditor of the Royal Audience of Guatemala, 
but no systematic examination of them was made until April, 
1834, when their investigation was undertaken by Colonel D. 
Juan Galindo,’ 

The memoir which he wrote on the antiquities of Copan was 
but very incowpletely published, and his drawings are only 
known through a few lithographs ; of these, however, only a 
very small number of proofs “ before letters” are in existence.’ 


' J. Galindo, “The Ruins of Copan in Central America.” Archwo- 
logia Americana.” Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Vol. ii, pp. 545-550, 1836.) 

2 These lithographs, five in number, were drawn at Bineteau’s, about the year 
1836. The drawings were effaced from the stones before any title had been 
engraved, and it is only by comparing the proofs to Galindo’s original sketches, 
which are lodged in the archives of the “Société de Géographie,” that I was 
able to identify these figures. 
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One of these lithographs represents, among other antiquities at 
Copan, a large and regular convex stone, the centre of which is 
hollowed out in the shape of a small basin. It is surrounded 
by a sort of tress, of which twelve plaits can be seen in the 
drawing. 

In the unpublished note, dated 19th June, 1834, which Galindo 
sent to the “Société de Géographie,” he described this monu- 
ment as being nearly spherical, with a belt around it; and 
added “the horizontal diameter is 1:568 m.; the perpendicular 
diameter is smaller and 1 m. only. There exists a small cavity 
at the top, and a sinuous line winds round it.”* 

“What is the meaning of this freak of art?” finally exclaims 
the American antiquary ; and I myself,while examining Bineteau’s 
lithograph, and comparing it with the wood engraving published 
a few years later, in Stephens’ great work,’ repeated, “ What can 
this symbol be ?” 

At that time I was engaged in the study of certain curved 
lines, of a very special character, which were engraved or painted 
on various ancient pieces lately discovered in America. I could 
not help regretting that the design traced on the surface of the 
Copan stone should be so indistinct in the profile views given by 
Galindo and Catherwood. For a more thorough investigation, 
I required to have a top view of the strange monument which 
excited my curiosity. 

A young and intelligent traveller, M. Louis Adam, recently 
returned from Central America, furnished me a few days ago— 
unknowingly, however—with the very document I was in need 
of, and thus gave me the solution I was endeavouring to obtain. 

M. Louis Adam had come to ask me to visit a curious collec- 
tion of antiquities gathered by him in Salvador, and had brought, 
for my inspection, some albums of sketches drawn, in January, 
1884, from the Quiriza and Copan ruins, by a retired French 
Officer, Captain Toufilet, who has since died in Guatemala. 
One of the first drawings that attracted my attention was the 
round stone of Galindo and Catherwood, with a side and top 
view of the monument (Plate III). The latter sketch of our 
compatriot (Fig. 1) showed, on the convex surface of the stone, 
the very curve I had suspected while studying the incomplete 
documents that were in my hands. 

The importance attached to this discovery will easily be 
understood when I add that the design engraved on the religious 


' This latter detail, which is very conspicuous in the original sketch, was 
omitted in the lithograph. We shall see further on the great importance of 
this “sinuous line,” which was first discovered by Galindo. 

? J. L. Stephens, “Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas and 
Yucatan,” New York, 1867, Vol. i., p. 187. 
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monument of Copan, is no other than the 7ai-Ki, Taai-Kiik, 
Tae-Keih, Tae-hei,, one of the most venerated symbols of the 
Chinese. 

According to the Tchou-hi or Tchou-Fou-Tseu school, the 
Tai-Ki is the Great Extreme, the Great Absolute, the pinnacle, 
the pole of the world; it is a most perfect principle; it has 
neither end nor beginning ; it is the idea, the model and source 
of all things, the essence of all beings.” 

The 7ai-Ki is represented in the following manner: On the 
semi-diameter of a circle, says Davis,’ a semi-circle is traced, 
while another semi-circle is also described, but in a contrary 
direction, on the remaining half-diameter. 

The two figures thus obtained and combining with each other 
form what the Chinese call the Yang and the Yin, that is to 
say, Force and Matter, the active and passive spirits, the positive 
and negative essence, light and darkness, the rational soul and 
the physical soul—one is painted in a dark colour, the other is 
represented in a light tint ; and in order to symbolize more com- 
pletely the penetration and alliance of the two principles, a 
small light circle is added in the middle of the dark figure, 
while a dark disc is drawn on the light figure. These small 
circles, which were added subsequently to the invention of the 
Tai-Ki proper, are, however, not represented on the Copan 
monument, which gives thus an accurate idea of the ancient 
Chinese design of the Tchou-hi school. One may compare, for 


1 These are various forms of the same word, such as Du Halde and the old 
Jesuits, Davis, Edkins, von Faber, Jones, etc., have transcribed it in their 
works. 

2 J. B. du Halde, “ Description Géographique, Historique, Chronologique, 
Politique et Physique de l’Empire de la Chine, La Haye, 1736, Vol. iii, pp. 36, 
37. Cf. E.T. Kitel, “ Fong-Shoui, ou Principes de Science Naturelle en Chine 
(Ann. du Musée Guimet, Vol. i, pass.) J. Edkins, “La Religion en Chine” 
(Ibid., Vol. iv, p. 132.) 

* J. F. Davis. “China; or, General Description of Ways and Customs, 
Government, Laws, Religions, Sciences, Literature, Natural Productions, etc., 
of the Chinese Empire.” 

4 According to Chinese cosmogony, says Max von Faber, the universe was 
formerly a vesicle or cell in which was confined a gaseous chaos called guoan-ki. 
This fundamental cell is the @’aai-kiik, i.e., the commencement. The guoan-ki 
was an intimate mixture of two kinds of gas, one kind being the iang, i.e., the 
vivifying, the living, acting with knowledge, the active power, the masculine, 
the light, the other kind being the im, or the living, deprived of sentiment, the 
passive element, the feminine, the darkness. The Tai-Ki, or commencement, was 
thus represented: the red part corresponds to the iang element, and the black 
part to the im element. ‘The large red section is called ¢’aai-iang, and the 
black section #aai-im. The red disk in the black part is the sio-iang and shows 
the actual presence of the iang in the im—the black disk in the red section is 
the sio-im, and denotes the present existence of the im in the iang, it is a sort 
of ubiquity of the iang in the im, and of the im in the iang. (Max von Faber, 
‘*Transcendentale Voorstellingen der Chineezen. De Indische Gids. Statt-er- 
Letter Kundig Maardschift,” Amsterdam, April, 1884, pp. 703, 704.) 
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instance, the top part of the Copan stone with the decorations 
tigured on the vase given in Jacquemart’s work, “La Cérainique.” 

This ornament, the centre of which is occupied by a Tai-Ki, 
represents that symbol under various aspects, and surrounded 
by four Kouas, Towy and Kien on the one side, and Kouen and 
Kien on the other.’ 

A picture, which I recently received from Tonkin, shows a 
Tai-Ki, painted green and red, in the middle of a Sien-Tien. 
The latter is composed of the same Kouas as the one published 
by M. Dumoutier in the “ Revue d’Ethnographie” of 1885, but 
otherwise disposed. It is surrounded by twenty-eight circular 
medallions, diversely coloured, and containing, each of them, a 
Chinese character. Four other larger signs are printed in the 
corners. The top of the plate is occupied by cartouches bearing 
the symbols of scarcity, long-life, and wealth; the lower part of 
the picture shows the signs corresponding to the notion of gain 
and happiness. 

This print, in which the symbol found at Copan, is thus 
honoured as the centre of all good, as the axis on which every 
prosperity revolves, forms part of a series of popular pictures 
printed in China; and thence they have spread all over the 
countries situated south of the Chinese provinces.? 

The Tai-Ki is again to be found on certain magical tablets 
used in propitiatory sacrifices to obtain rain; it is engraved on 
armchairs, on tables, and on the wooden seats manufactured at 
Canton ; it is painted on the banners of temples, and on the red 
paper stripes which are usually hung about doors at the New 
Year ;* they are again to be seen on household implements, on 
pipes, ete. It is therefore a well-known symbol, and is not 
only popular in China, but also in all countries that have been 
more or less influenced by Chinese civilization. 

The presence of such a symbol in the ruins of Copan, where 
there exists so many manifestations of a strange and curious art 
so closely allied to the eastern arts of the old world, furnishes a 
fresh proof in support of the theory of an Asiatic influence over 
American civilization. 

In fact, if it be correct that Confucius has mentioned the 


1 “ Revue d’Ethnographie,” Vol. iv, pp. 19 and 324. 1885. 

? Lieutenant Gouin, French resident at Nam-Dink, bought that picture at the 
time of the Tat feast, and ascertained that it had been printed at Tay-hé, 
near Hanoi (“Comptes rendus de la Société de Géographie,” 1885, No. 14, 
p. 418). 

° It acts as a counterpart to the sign “ fire,” which has, as is known, the 
power to protect houses from fire. 

* The “ Musée d’Ethnographie” possesses an amulet hung on a pipe brought 
from Tonkin, and bearing a Tai-Ki, which, however, differs from the above 
symbol by a double inflexion of the lower curve. 
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Tai-Ki in an appendix of his commentary on the Yi-King,’ it 
could only have been during the Song dynasty (1126-1278 a.p.) 
that the doctrine which considers this symbol as the principle 
of all things, began to spread widely over China. The 13th 
century is therefore the earliest date that can be set down to 
the erection of the Copan monument. 

The famous symbol decorates the upper part of an altar? in 
the sacred precinct of the old religious city, and this altar, like 
all those discovered in these marvellous ruins, was placed in 
front of a statue. 

It would be particularly interesting to know all the details of 
the statue to which was appropriated a stone of so peculiar a 
character. Unfortunately the idol, marked M on Stephens’ 
and Catherwood’s plan, was broken long ago; there only 
remains the pedestal, on which the two feet, bearing rich and 
beautifully carved sandals, are still to be seen; the rest of the 
statue lies on its back and is completely covered over by a 
large tree which fell upon it.’ 

Let us hope that Mr. Maudsley, whose presence in the 
Copan ruins has lately been reported, will give a new proof of 
his enlightened zeal for American archeology by having this 
idol cleared, and a mould taken from it. 

A careful examination of the statue might hasten the solution 
of the important problems which has sprung up as to the 
similarity, once more confirmed, between the old monuments of 
the Copan priests and those of the disciples of Tchou-hi.* 


Explanation of Plate III. 


Fig. 1. Top view of the stone of Copan, in Honduras, showing 
the sinuous line resembling the Chinese Tai-Ki. 


» 2 Side view of the same stone. 


1p. J. B. du Halde, op. cit., p. 36. 

2 This is what Stephens says about it in his “Incidents of Travel”: 
“ Opposite is a circular altar with two grooves on the top, three feet high, and 
five $ six inches in diameter, an engraving of which is here given” (Vol. I, 
p- 157.) 

Stephens, Joc. cit., Plate. 

4 This is the first time that the Tai-Ki has been so clearly pointed out on a 
religious monument of ancient America. This strange fact may be compared 
with other evidence which I have already published in the ‘“‘ Revue d’Ethno- 
graphie” (Vol. iv, pp. 20-21, 1885). I showed there that a nearly similar sign 
was sometimes used by the Chimus and the Yuneas, and I also recalled the fact 
that the mound-builders possessed and venerated a symbol of the same order, in 
which, however, the circle was divided into three zones instead of two. 
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Discussion. 


Mr. G. Bertin said that he was sorry not to be able to agree 
with Dr. Hamy, but he considered ,that the monument was not in- 
tended to be viewed from the top, but from the sides; and it 
seemed rather to represent an artificial mound, with two semi- 
circular roads leading to the summit where stood the temple. If 
viewed from the top the design might be compared as well with 
the Egyptian urceus or the Indian pramantha as with the Chinese 
symbol. 

T Mies A. W. Bucktanp remarked that although the sculptures on 
the Copan stone beara strong resemblance to the curious engraved 
shells from American mounds, which she brought to the notice of 
the Institute last session, and which she believed to be traceable to 
Japan through the islands of the Pacific,—the resemblance con- 
sisting in the central disk, the waved lines proceeding from it, and 
’ the outer bosses; yet the division into two parts, instead of three, 
as in the shells and the Japanese drum, would seem to denote a 
different symbolism, and she failed to see in them the strong 
resemblance to the Chinese figure noticed by Dr. Hamy. 


The following paper was then read by the Secretary : 
The ABORIGINES of HISPANIOLA. 
By Hy. Line Roru. 


Introduction. 


THE number of works from which to draw the materials of an 
account of the Aborigines of Hayti may almost be counted on 
one’s finger ends. We have first of all Christopher Columbus’s 
account of his Discovery of the West Indies, published under the 
title of “Select Letters of C. Columbus,” by Mr. Major, 2nd ed., 
Hakluyt Society, 1870. In this edition is published Dr. Chanca’s 
description of the events which occurred on the Second Voyage of 
Columbus. This account is supplemented by Ferd. Columbus’s 
history, in Churchill’s “ Collection of Voyages” (Vol. II, 1704, 
pp. 557, &c., fol.) This includes (pp. 622-623) an interesting, if 
mixed, account of the superstitions, medicine men, and mythology 
of the aborigines by Ramon Pane, a Franciscan monk, who 
was engaged endeavouring to convert the Indians, and who was 
afterwards asked to describe their customs. All these men are 
of course, to be accepted as unanswerable authorities. One of 
the earliest published accounts of Columbus’s Second Voyage 
was written by Nicolo Scillacio, and appeared in 1494 or 1495. 
This narrative is almost wholly derived from the letters of 
Guillermo Coma, and may be accepted as of historical value. 
In this paper has been used the Rev. John Mulligan’s transla- 
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tion, which was brought out in New York in 1859. We then 
come to Angleria, more commonly known as Peter Martyr, a 
great collector of facts, and one who, from his position as a 
member of the Tribunal of the Indies, had every means of 
receiving the most authentic information. Indeed, he informs 
us that every one who returned from the “Ocean” came to him; 
it was chiefly due to this fact that he was so able to record the 
descriptions and histories he has handed down to us. Muioz 
criticizes him somewhat severely ; but in so far as we are able 
to judge, the restrictions refer more especially to portions of the 
Decades which do not concern us in our present inquiry. 
Angleria published his first Decade in 1511, and we have 
drawn our notes from “ Hakluyt’s Collection, &c.,” Vol. V, 
1812, pp. 168, 177, &c., &c., and also pp. 289-303. This latter 
portion’ forms, as Angleria mentions, the sum total of the 
accounts he received from Andreas Moralis and_ others. 
Moralis was apparently a very trustworthy man, who was sent 
by the Governor Ovando to explore the interior of the island 
shortly after its discovery. He appears also to have been a very 
shrewd observer. The next author is Oviedo, or more properly, 
Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdez. He published his “ Natural 
History of the Indies” in 1526 (Toledo, fol.), and a second 
edition in 1535 (Seville, fol.). We have made use of the French 
edition published at Paris in 1556. Oviedo’s work forms the 
basis of nearly all the historians who followed him, and Thomas 
Jefferys, the geographer, in his “Natural and Civil History, &c.” 
London, 1760, Part II, pp. 7-17, gives a very fair account of 
the natives of Hispaniola, taken almost wholly from Oviedo. 
Although Oviedo did not write till 1525, yet from a statement he 
makes (French ed., fol. 70) he must have been at St. Domingo 
probably soon after 1505, or after Moralis explored it. Girolamo 
Benzoni, with whom we have next to deal, did not visit the New 
World until about 1541, he spent fourteen years there, and pub- 
lished his book in 1565; we have drawn from the translation by 
Rear-Admiral W. H. Smyth, published in 1857 by the Hakluyt 
Society. At the time of Benzoni’s visit the native Haytians 
were reduced to under 4,000, if we may credit Jefferys (Part II, 
p. 17). This would detract from the value of Benzoni’s state- 
ments were it not for the fact that on account of his poverty 
he was obliged to mix with the Indians almost on terms of 
equality—he was so destitute that he had to make his own 
cassava bread—and that he traversed some of the most 
unknown parts of the island; being also an illiterate man, we 
judge, as well by internal and other evidence, that the informa- 


? Third Decade, 7th to 9th chaps. inclusive. 
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tion he gathered was practically obtained. Very different, how- 
ever, is the case with Le Pers. Charlevoix, who published Le 
Pers’ account under the title of “Hist. de Isle Espagnole,” 
2 vols., 4to, Paris, 1730, says he obtained the MS., as well as per- 
mission to publish it, from the author ; but M. Margry says that 
Le Pers repudiated Charlevoix’s publication. However this 
may be, Le Pers, according to a statement in the preface, 
appears not to have gone to Hispaniola until about or after 
1700. According to Jefferys there were at that date only 100 
aborigines living, and according to the same preface Le Pers 
was chiefly if not wholly employed in converting the African 
slaves. A comparison of his account of the Indians with that 
given by Oviedo tends to the conclusion that he abstracted all 
he knew on the subject from that historian. Finally we have 
those princes among historians, Herrera-Tordesillas and J. B. 
Muiioz, who both had access to numerous documents not to be 
met with out of Spain. We have made use of the English 
editions of these works: Herrera’s in 5 vols., 8vo., 1725-6, and 
Muiioz’s, 1 vol., 8vo, 1797, both published in London. 

There are other works to the contents of which we have not 
been able to gain access." 


Constitution. 


With regard to the appearance of the natives of this island, 
the authorities differ rather more than was to have been 
expected of eye-witnesses. 

Hair.—The hair was flowing (Major, p. 13). Scillacio says 
their hair is black, soft, and hangs straight down (op. cit., p. 87), 
and Oviedo (fol. 39) that the women had beautiful hair, soft 
and very black. The men were beardless (Chanca, p. 37, Herr., 
I, 62, Oviedo, fol. 39), save a few straggling hairs (Scill., p. 87). 
Their nostrils were very wide (Oviedo, fol. 39, Herr. I, 62). 
“Their foreheads, smooth and high, disagreeable, and they 
made them so at their birth, reckoning it graceful ; for which 
reason, and because they always went bareheaded, their skulls 
were so hard that sometimes a Spanish sword would break 
upon their heads” (Herr., I, 62, also Oviedo, fol. 39). Scillacio 
(p. 87) says their heads are depressed, their foreheads high ; and 
Ferdinand Columbus (Church., II, 586) speaks of the extra- 
ordinary high foreheads of the Watling Islanders. 

While Oviedo (fol. 39) says their eyes were bloodshot 
(troublé), Scillacio, who speaks at second hand, describes them 
as grey with spots of various colours round them. So with 


' The Royal Geographical Society has in the press a Bibl‘ography and Carto- 
graphy of Ilispaniola by the present writer. 
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regard to their teeth, Oviedo (fol. 39) says they were very bad, 
and Scillacio (p. 87) says they were as white as ivory. 

Their bodies were well made and proportioned (Major, pp. 6 
and 13, Oviedo, fol. 39, Angl., p. 170), strong-boned and gross 
(Herr., I, 62). They had elegant well-polished nails (Scill, 

. 87. 
. ts colour, Columbus states they were not black as in 
Guinea (Major, p. 13), while Angleria (op. cit., p. 190), says the 
women were of a lovely brown. They were whiter, of better 
countenance, and better shaped than the natives of the other 
islands (Herr., I, 62 and 67). 


Character. 


These people were very different on the north-west coast to 
what they were in other parts of the island. Columbus first 
landed on the north-west coast, and on his approach the natives 
fied, as they were timid to a surprising degree (Major, p. 6), but 
being called to by the Watling Islanders that the Spaniards were 
friends, and come from heaven (Major, p. 9), the natives flocked 
around to trade quickly enough In the centre of the island, at 
Cibao, the natives likewise fled on the arrival of the whites 
(Church., II, 612). Columbus says of them here (ibid., p. 7) 
that they were guileless, liberal, and exhibited much loving- 
kindness. Apparently, on all other parts where the Spaniards 
landed or attempted to land, while the natives appear to have 
been ever ready to trade, they first of all resented the approach 
of the Christians. Thus on the north-east coast at Ciguayos the 
natives showed fight (Church., II, 526), and at the south-east 
corner, probably Cuayacoa, they likewise were prepared for war 
(ibid., 11, 618). It would seem indeed that the whole territory 
of Ciguayos was devastated before the people were conquered 
(Angl., pp. 200-202). When the natives found they could not 
withstand the Spaniards in the open they continued to attack 
them when off their guard (Herr., I, 182), and during the revolt 
at Higuey the Indians, after repeated defeats rallied at every 
town (Herr., I. 297-301). The last cacique, “ Harry,” was never 
subdued, and the Spaniards were ultimately obliged to come to 
terms with him (Herr., IV, 223). The natives of Porto Rico, 
who suffered much from the raids of the Caribs, were also 
brave people (Herr., I, 329, 338, 377). The Jamaicans also 
showed fight (Church., II, 615). Some of the Indians who 
escaped from Hispaniola went over to Cuba, and when the 
Spaniards arrived there they attacked them again (ibid., I, 
363-4). 

When the wretched natives could no longer withstand the 
hateful work imposed upon them they fled to mountains and 
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woods and lived on wild fruits (Angl., p. 215), others killed 
their children and hanged themselves, and the women dissipated 
their pregnancy with the juice of a certain herb. “Some threw 
themselves from high cliffs, down precipices; others jumped into 
the sea; others into rivers; and others starved themselves to 
death. Sometimes they killed themselves with their flint 
knives; others pierced their bosoms or their sides with pointed 
stakes” (Benzoni, p. 78). Oviedo (fol. 41) also states that the 
unhappy wretches poisoned and hanged themselves; and Moralis 
(p. 296) that the women destroyed conception. 

The caciques seem to have had good chivalrous notions. 
When Guarionexus fled to the court of Maiobanexus, the latter 
preferred to have his country laid waste than to give up his 
friend to the Spaniards. 

Columbus speaks of the intelligence of these people, and 
expresses his astonishment at the good account they could give 
of their surroundings (Major, p. 8). They were apt imitators, 
copying the Christians like monkeys (Benzoni, p. 23, and Chanca, 
p. 65). Judging by an example in the British Museum of a 
beautiful stone axe copied from an European model, Scillacio’s 
statement (op. cit., p. 85) that they can copy anything shown to 
them is well worthy of credence. 

On one occasion an Indian messenger showed considerable 
acumen in getting out of the clutches of his hostile countrymen; 
he pretended to deafness, dumbness, and lameness, and by signs 
made them believe he was trying to get back to his country 
(Herr., I, 172). 

If the historians are not using a figure of speech only, the 
Indians must have been very emotional. When Columbus lost 
his caravel, Guacamari and his followers wept (Church., II, 594), 
the same cacique also wept every time he spoke of Columbus’ 
murdered companions (iid., 620). In Jamaica the people could 
also “cry and sob” (abid., 616). 

The inhabitants of all the islands appear to have been most 
hospitable (Church., II, 612, 618, and Scill., p. 77). 

The bad character given to the natives hy Oviedo (fols. 39, 
57,and 59) can only be explained by the light—or rather dark- 
ness—of his bigotry. Because they were idolators, he failed to 
see that they had even one redeeming virtue." 


History. 

Past events were kept fresh in the memory of the people by 
ballads called areitos (Andr. Mor., 289) which were sung at feasts 
1 When relating statements by Oviedo and others that the natives of 
Hispaniola were lazy, we must remember that travellers are only too ready to at- 
tribute idleness to savages ; but Mr. Im Thurn (“ Among the [ndians of Guiana,” 
p. 269) has put this question of the indolence of savages in its proper light. 
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by the chiefs and priests. They used to draw on the walls of the 
caves where they worshipped (Pane, p. 625), but whether this 
was intended to record events we are not informed. According 
to Pane, the people who first inhabited the island came out of a 
cave,! called Cacibagiaqua, in the mountain Canta. Some of the 
men who emerged were caught by the sun and transformed into 
stones, birds, trees, &. Once a chief, Guagugiana, sent out a 
man Giadruvava to gather a certain herb, called digo, to wash 
him, but this man was turned into a nightingale, called Giahuba 
Bagiaci. Then the chief getting angry proposed to abandon the 
cavern. They forsook the children, who for want of nourish- 
ment remained dwarfs, and went to Matinio (Martinique) 
where the men abandoned the women and returned to the 
island. The men being without women, naturally desired them. 
One day some neuter human beings were discovered sliding 
down the trees, these beings were caught with much difficulty, 
woodpeckers were then tied to certain parts of their bodies who 
pecked holes into them, and thus they became women. Their 
migration is to a certain extent confirmed by Moralis (p. 289), who 
says the natives came in their canoes from Martinino(Martinique), 
on account of their quarrels there. He says the island was first 
named Quizqueia, and then Haiti. Quizqueia means a great thing, 
so great that none may be greater, also large, universal, or all. 
Haiti means rough, sharp or craggy,and this name was given on 
account of the mountainous character of the island (ibid.). He 
also states (p. 298) that in the mountains of the extreme western 
end there were said to exist wild men, without fixed abode, 
without certain language, and without cultivating the ground. 
Oviedo (op. cit., fol. 51) also refers to these people who lived in 
caverns, and were not subdued until 1504. 

Pane says (op. cit., p. 625) that the Indians called the island 
Aiti, and apparently themselves the same, and that other 
islanders called them Bouchi. [See p. 279.] 


Archeology. 


Schomburgk, when travelling in the island, came across, at 
San Juan de Maguana, a curious stone circle, which he de- 
scribes as follows :— 

“The circle consists mostly of granite rocks, which prove 
by their smoothness [? worn by rain] that they have been collected 
on the banks of a river, probably at the Maguana, although its 
distance is considerable. The rocks are mostly each from 
30-50 lbs. in weight, and have been placed closely together, 


1 Captain T. H. Lewin (“ Hill Tribes of S.E. India,” Lond., 1870, p. 238) says 
that the Khyengs believe that their ancestors came out of a cave in the earth. 
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giving the ring the appearance of a paved road 21 feet in 
breadth, and as far as the trees and bushes, which had grown 
from between the rocks, permitted me to ascertain 2,270 feet in 
circumference. A large granite rock 5 feet 7 inches in length, 
ending in obtuse points, lies nearly in the middle of the circle, 
partly imbedded in the ground... . It has been smoothed and 
fashioned by human hands; and although the surface has 
suffered from the atmospheric influence .... the cavities of 
the eyes and mouth are still visible.” He compares the figure 
with that mentioned by Charlevoix, and says that “a pathway 
of the same width as the ring extends from it firstly due west 
and turns afterwards at a right angle to the north, ending at a 
small brook” (Journ. Ethnol. Soc., 1854, Vol. III, p. 121). His 
supposition as to the figure being an idol is quite guesswork." 


Astronomy. 


On this point the historians tell us nothing. But we have 
a sort of side reference which would seem to imply that the 
aborigines did not take much account of astronomy. Ferd. 
Columbus, in speaking of the Guadaloupe Islanders, says: “For 
in other places they only reckon the day by the sun, and the 
night by the moon, whereas these women reckoned by other ~ 


stars, saying when the Charles Wain rises, or such a star is 
north, then it is time to do so and so” (Church., II, 635). 


Arithmetic. 

Regarding their powers of calculation, we have only the one 
record of Pane, who states that they cannot count beyond ten 
(p. 622). 

Medicine. 


Several of the writers state that the Spaniards suffered much 
from venereal disease, communicated to them by the Indians, 
but modern research appears to decide that this disease was 
known to Europe before the discovery of America. 

Benzoni gives a very short account of the customs observed 
by the priests or doctors in sick cases, but in that he confirms 
Pane’s descriptions. He adds that these medicine men have 
great authority, but that they generally doctor only the 
principal people (op. cit., pp. 81-82). He also appears to infer 
that the smoke inhaled was tobacco smoke. 


1 In his interesting work on British Guiana, Mr. C. Barrington Brown 
describes (p. 144) a somewhat similar but smaller stone circle. The slabs 
forming it are undressed, 2 to 3 feet high, and 5 to 6 feet apart; the circle is a 
true one, 30 feet in diameter. On one slab a frog-like figure has been cut in 
very deeply. The Peruvians built stone circles, see Atlas to Humboldt aud 
Bonpland’s Voyage, Paris, 1810, fol., p. 107. 
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Pane gives us a very full account, which runs as follows 
(pp. 626, &c.) :-— 

“When a man is sick they bring him the Buhuitihu, that is, 
as we said before, the physician, The doctor is obliged to be 
dieted as the sick man is, and to lovk like him, which is done 
thus :—He has to purge himself as the sick man does, which is 
done by snuffing a certain powder called cohoba up his nose 
which makes him so drunk that he knows not what he does, 
and so says many extravagant things which they affirm is 
talking with the Cemis, and that they tell them how the sick- 
ness came. 

“When they go to visit any sick body, before they set out 
from their house they take the soot off a pot or pounded char- 
coal, and black all their face, to make the sick man believe what 
they please concerning his distemper. Then they take some 
small bones and a little flesh, and wrapping them all up in 
something that they may not drop, put them in their mouth, 
the sick man being before purged with the powder aforesaid. 
When the physician is come into the sick man’s house he sits 
down and all persons are silent; and if there are any children 
they put them out, that they may not hinder the Buhwitihw in 
performing his office; nor does there remain in the house any 
but one or two of the chief persons. Being thus by themselves 
they take some of the herb Gioia,” &c., which will cause them 
“to vomit what they have eaten, that it may not hurt them; then 
presently begin their song, and, lighting a torch, take the juice. 
This done, having stayed a little, the Buhuitihu rises up, and goes 
towards the sick man, who sits all alone in the middle of the 
house, as has been said, and turns him twice about, as he thinks 
fit; then stands before him, takes him by the legs, feels his 
thighs, descending by degrees to his feet, then draws hard, as if 
he would pull something off; then he goes to the door, shuts it, 
and says, ‘ Begone to the mountain or to the sea, or whither thou 
wilt ;’ and giving a blast as if he blowed something away, turns 
about, claps his hands together, shuts his mouth, his hands quake 
as if he were a-cold, he blows on his hands, and then draws in 
his blast as if sucking the marrow of a bone, sucks the man’s 
neck, stomach, shoulders, jaws, breast, belly, and several other 
parts of his body. This done, they begin to cough and make 
faces, as if they had eaten some bitter thing, and the doctor pulls 
out that we said he put into his mouth at home or by the way, 
whether stone, flesh, or bone,as above. If it is anything eatable, 
he says to the sick man, take notice you have eaten something 
that has caused this distemper, see how I have taken it out of 
your body, for your Cemi had put it into you because you did not 
pray to him or build him some temple, or give him some of your 
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goods.’ If it be a stone, he says, keep it safe. Sometimes they 
take it for certain that those stones are good and help women 
in labour, wherefore they keep them very carefully wrapped up 
in cotton, putting them into little baskets,? giving them such as 
they themselves eat, and the same they do to the Cemis they 
have in their houses. Upon any solemn day, when they provide 
much to eat, whether fish, flesh, or any other thing, they put it 
all into the house of the Cems that the idol may feed on it.” 
If the patient dies, and has many friends, or was a lord of a 
territory, and can oppose the physician, for mean people dare 
not contend with him, they take the juice of the leaf of an herb 
called Gucio, and mix it with the dead man’s nails and forehead 
hair pounded between two stones and “pour it down the dead 
man’s throat and nostrils, and so doing, ask him whether the 
physician was the cause of his death, and whether he observed 
order. This they ask several times, till he speaks as plain as if 
he were alive, so that he answers to all they ask of him;.... 
and they say the physician asks him whether he is alive, and 
how he comes to answer so plain; and he answers he is dead, 
When they have known what they desire of him, they return 
him to his grave, whence they took him to make this inquiry.” 
They have another method to make the dead speak, by placing | 
the body on a very hot fire covered with earth, but in this case 
the dead only answers ten questions. If the Buhwitihu has not 
done his duty the friends waylay him, and break all the bones 
in his body, and leave him for dead. “ At night they say come 
abundance of snakes of several sorts,” who, licking the physi- 
cian’s face and body, he recovers in a few days, and then tells 
the people that the Cemis came to his assistance. The deceased’s 
friends “if they can catch him again they put out his eyes, and 
bruise his testicles; for they say none of these physicians can 
die, though never so much bastinadoed, if they do not cut out 
his testicles.” In the other case when they uncover the fire, if the 
physician did not do his duty, the smoke after rising enters the 
physician’s house, he himself gets sick, and his skin becomes 
diseased ; these are considered signs that he did not do his duty, 
and the friends of the dead man then try to kill him.’ 


1 The medicine men among the Abipones used similarly to hide thorns, 
worms, beetles, &c., in their mouths, and then pretended that these had been 
sucked by them out of the patient’s body (Dobrizhoffer, “Gesch. der Abiy.,” 
Vienna, 1783, II, p. 326). im Thurn (“ Among the Indians of Guiana,” p. 338) 
had a caterpillar taken out of his body by a peaiman (medicine-man). 

2? Im Thurn points out (“ Among the Indians of Guiana,” p. 423) that the 
Guiana Indians carry about certain worn stones, to which some superstitious 
value is attached. 

3 The Payaquas occasionally sacrificed their medicine men when the latter 
were not successful with their patients (Dobrizhoffer, “Gesch. der Abip.,” 
Vienna, 1783, II, p. 327). 
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Food. 


They were apparently omnivorous. They devoured the small 
mammalia' indigenous to the island. The Indians generally 
eat great spiders, worms that breed in rotten wood,’ and fish 
almost raw,® for as soon as taken, before they roast it, they dig 
out the eyes to eat (Church., II, 590). Dr. Chanca also says 
they “eat all the snakes and lizards and spiders and worms 
they find upon the ground ” (op. cit., p. 68), “and such birds as 
they can catch of many kinds which abound in the island” (/d.). 
They eat serpents “like unto crocodiles, saving in bigness,” 
called Iuannas. This animal was evidently prepared with 
much care, being cleaned and washed, then rolled up and 
placed in a pot just big enough to hold it, a little water was 
added, and it was then boiled over a soft fire of sweet wood 
which gave little smoke. Of the fat “an exceeding pleasant 
broth or pottage”” was made, and the eggs were boiled alone, 
(Argl., p. 192). There were not many lizards “for the Indians 
consider them as great a luxury as we do pheasants” (Chanca, 
op. cit., p. 43). The Cubans also eat oysters (Church., II, 
615). 

<a Benzoni gives us the best account of the mainstay of 
these natives, which was bread made from maize and from the 
roots we call cassava. His account of the preparation of the 
bread from maize is as follows: “The women, molandaie, who 
grind it, wet a quantity of this grain the previous evening with 
cold water, and in the morning they gradually triturate it be- 
tween two stones. Some stand up to it, others kneel on the 
ground ; nor do they care if any hairs fall into it, or even some 
pidocchi. When they have made a mass by sprinkling in water 
with the hand, they shape it into little loaves, either long or 
round, and putting them into some leaves of reeds, with as little 
water as possible, they cook them. This is the common people’s 
bread ; it lasts two days and then mildews. The chiefs’ bread 
is made in the following way : after soaking and triturating the 
corn between two stones. the molandaie wash it with hot water 
and pick out the husk, leaving only the flour, which they grind 
as much as they can and then shape into small cakes. These 
are cooked in a round pipkin, applying fire under them by 


1 According to Wallace there are only two genera, the Solenodon and the 
Capromys. He calls the latter hutias and the former agouta. The Spanish 
historians speak of uéias only and describe them as animuls of about the size of 
rabbits. 

2 Cf. Tm Thurn, who gives (p. 266) a whole list of insects eaten by the 
Guiana Indians. 

* ‘The Tongans eat fish raw (A. St. Johnston, ‘Camping among Cannibals,” 
Lond., 1883, p. 53.) 
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degrees.” Benzoni goes on to tell us from his own experience 
that the “ grinding is very severe work,” and that although the 
chiefs’ bread takes great trouble in making, it is only good when 
fresh and cold. In the woodcut with which he illustrates his 
method of making bread, two women are kneeling over the fire 
evidently baking, and the third woman, also kneeling, is evi- 
dently grinding the maize on a curved piece of stone or wood, 
having three or four legs, and known as a metatl, by means of 
an instrument which looks like a rolling pin.’ 

The cazabi bread, according to Benzoni, is made thus: they 
take up fresh roots, “they peel them and cut them with sharp 
stones that they find on the beach, and putting them into a rag, 
they squeeze out the juice, which would be poison to anyone 
drinking it; then laying them on a great brick, like cakes of 
paste, they cook them on the fire, leaving them so long as they 
will hold together. Finally they put them into the sun to dry. 
They make some thick and some thin.? This, to my taste, is a 
wretched article of food, but if put into a dry place it would con- 
tinue good for three or four years. The accompaniment of some 
moisture in the throat is requisite, else it is harsh and difficult 
to swallow.” 

The two other sorts of roots battatta and haie “ are commonly 
cooked in the embers ” (Benzoni, p. 86). 

They had also a spice called agi (Chanca, p. 68) which they 
drank in water (Herr., I, p. 68). 

Their chichia or what we should call kava, is made, according 
to Benzoni (p. 86), by the women, who grind the maize, then put it 
_ “into water in some large jars” ; a little of the grain is rendered 
“somewhat tender in a pipkin,” and then handed over to other 
women who chew it, spit it out “upon a leaf or platter and 
throw it into the vase with the other mixture. . . . It is 
then boiled for three or four hours, after which it is taken off 
the fire and left to cool, when it is poured through a cloth, and 
is esteemed good in proportion as it intoxicates. . . . They 


1 This method of reducing grain which at the time of the discovery was 
common throughout America, differs entirely from that followed in the Old 
World (see Stevens’ “ Flint Chips,” p. 234). Strange to say, Baker found the 
American method in use at Cassala, thus (‘ Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” Lond., 
1867, pp. 78-79): “There are no circular hand-mills as among Oriental 
nations, but the corn is ground upon a simple flat stone, of either gneiss or 
granite, about 2 feet in length by 14 inches wide. The face of this is roughed 
by beating with a sharp-pointed piece of harder stone, such as quartz or horn- 
blende, and the grain is reduced to flour by great labour and repeated grinding 
or rubbing with a stone rolling pin.” 


2 This account of the bread-making should be compared with that given by 
Im Thurn (pp. 260-263) of the bread-making of the Guiana Indians, who 
likewise make several kinds of bread. 
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also make wines of other kinds, of honey, of fruits, and of roots, 
but these do not intoxicate as the first does,.”” 

Oviedo mentions many varieties of fruits, but it is not clear 
whether he refers to those of the island or of the mainland. 


Narcotics. 


We have already seen (Medicine) that these aborigines had a 
powder, cohoba, the smoke of which they inhaled through their 
noses. We are probably not wrong in inferring that this powder 
was a preparation of the herb known to us as tobacco. 

According to Jefferys (op. cit., II, 11) the moist leaves of 
tobacco were spread on half-kindled coals, but Oviedo (op. cit., 
fol. 71) simply says they make themselves drunk with the 
smoke of a certain herb like henbane. He describes the smoking 
through the nose, thus : “ The instrument with which they inhaled 
the smoke was a forked hollow tube about a palm in length, and 
of the thickness of a little tinger, well polished, well made, all of 
one piece. They inhaled the smoke as long as they could, in 
fact until they fell down drunk. Those who could not afford 
such tubes made use of reeds.” Oviedo gives a drawing of this 
tube, and a very similar tube from Mexico exists in the 
anthropological collection in the British Museum. Oviedo calls 
special attention to the fact that the tubes or reeds are called 
tobacco, and not the plant smoked. Occasionally when a chief 
fell drunk as above, his women carried him away, but this was 
only when they had received special instructions to that effect 
beforehand. 

It is remarkable that none of the travellers mention the 
smoking of pipes, or bowls. Benzoni says that tobacco was the 
Mexican name of the herb, and in describing the medicinal 
customs referred to, he does not give the tube any particular 
name. But if the aborigines did not smoke pipes they at least 
smoked cigars. The following is Benzoni’s account of cigar- 
smoking (op. cit., pp. 80-81) :— 

“When these leaves are in season, they pick them, tie them 
up in bundles, and suspend them near their fire-place till they 
are very dry ; and when they wish to use them they take a leaf 
of their grain (maize) and putting one of the others into it, they 
roll them round tight together ;* then they set fire to one end, 


1 On the Moskito coast (H. A. Wickham, “Rough Notes,” Lond., 1872, 
. 189, and John Collinson, “The Indians of the Mosquito Territory,” in 
emoirs of the Anthrop. Soc., III, 1870, p. 151) to this day at the Mishla 
feasts the drink (mish/a) is prepared in the same way by chewing, &. Compare 
the manufacture of the chichia with the preparation of the chicha niascada by 
the Sierra Indians of Peru, as described by Tschudi (“ Peru,” 1846, II, p. 179) and 
Im Thurn’s description of the paiwari (pp. 263-264). 
2 Cf. Im Thurn (p. 318), cigarette-smoking. 
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and putting the other end into the mouth they draw their breath 
up through it, wherefore the smoke goes into the mouth, the 
throat, the head, and they retain it as long as they can, for 
they find a pleasure in it, and so much do they fill themselves 
with this cruel smoke that they lose their reason. And some 
there are who take so much of it, that they fall down as if 
they were dead, and remain the greater part of the day or night 
stupified.” 

We have seen under the headings of Religion and Medicine 
that tobacco was also taken in some form or other in order to 
produce vomiting, delirium, and general relaxation of the muscles 
and purging. From these results it would appear that tobacco 
was not merely inhaled or taken as snuff but also taken inter- 
nally,’ or that it was mixed with some other narcotic. 


Crimes and Morals. 


“Some say that these people were very great thieves, and that 
for every little fault their laws inflicted hanging.” So says 
Benzoni. He believed they were honest; he expresses a wish 
that all Christians were equally so, and considered that the 
thieving must have been learned from the Spaniards, He is 
strengthened in his belief of the honesty of the Indians by 
imagining that until the Spaniards arrived they had nothing of 
value to steal from one another, forgetting that whatever they 
did possess was of value to the holder, and that although 
eatables, gold in the river beds, &c., were common to all, there 
was other property which could be stolen. But Columbus 
distinctly says (Church., II, 621) that the caciques used to steal 
one another’s cemis ; and Oviedo states that thieves were spitted | 
on the branch of a tree and left to die (op. ctt., fol. 75), and that 
no one dared to intercede for them. The Watling Islanders on 
the contrary laid their hands on everything they possibly could 
(Church., IT, 586). 

Benzoni says in these countries there is very little chastity ; 
and in few places are the girls or sisters attended to. They 
all sleep together like fowls . . . . (op. eit., p. 82). At 
the time of Benzoni’s visit the Indians were already greatly 
demoralised, and while allowing that chastity is not a savage 
virtue, we must remember that the destruction of Columbus’ first 
colony was in a great measure attributed to the interference of 
the Spaniards with the native women (Chanca, p. 53). Oviedo 
states that some women were chaste and loved their husbands 
(op. cit., fol. 72), and others most unchaste (fol. 74). He also 
states that Guacanagari had certain women with whom he com- 


? Compare A. 8S. Tayior, “ On Poisons,’’ Lond., 1875, p. 803. 
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mitted the abominations, related by Pliny (Bk. X, ch. 62) [sic]; 
and that men who allowed themselves to be polluted were obliged 
to dress like the women,’ and by whom they were hated (op. cit., 
fol. 72). Incest (connection with mother, sister, or daughter) 
was unknown. When men went to gather gold they had to be 
continent (op. cit., fol. 74).? 


Religion. 


Considering the general contempt with which the Spaniards 
treated the natives and their customs, we may congratulate 
ourselves ‘on having comparatively fair accounts of the religion 
of these Indians. Columbus first of all says that “ they are not 
acquainted with any kind of worship, and are not idolators ;” 
and states that they believe he and his crew came from heaven 
(Major, p. 8), but later on he offers to ship as slaves “as 
many of these idolators as their Highnesses shall command” 
(ibid., p. 15). Ferdinand Columbus’ account of their worship is 
as follows: “Every cacique appears to have had a house apart 
from the town, in which there was “ nothing at all but some 
wooden images carved by them, called Cemis, they repairing to 
perform certain ceremonies and pray there. In these houses they 
have a handsome round table, made like a dish, on which is 
some powder, which they lay on the head of the Cemis, with a 
certain ceremony ; then through a cane that has two branches 
clapp’d to their nose, they snuff up this powder .. .” which 
“ puts them besides themselves, as if they were drunk. They also 
give the image a name, and I believe it is their father’s or 
grandfather's, or both, for they have more than one, and some 
above ten, all in memory of their forefathers . . .”* The people 
and caciques boasted among themselves of having the best cemis, 
but objected to Christians entering these houses, and on occasions 
carried off the cemis and hid them in the woods ; they appear 
nevertheless to steal each other’s cemis (Church., II, 621). 
Some Spaniards one day having burst into one of these houses, 
and hearing the image speak, knocked it over, discovered a man 
concealed. The caciques were supposed to control their subjects 
hy means of these cemi, as they begged the Spaniards not to 
let the people know of their discovery (ibid.). Herrera says 
that the image which the Spaniards overthrew was “hollow, 
and behind it was a hollow cane, like a trunk to shoot pellets, 


' According to H.H. Bancroft (“ Native Races of the Pacific,” I, p. 585), 
among the New Mexicans such men were similarly obliged to dress like women. 

2 H. O. Forbes describes the solemn ceremonial which precedes the annual 
gold washing operations among the Bibicucu tribes in Timor (‘ Naturalist’s 
Wanderings,” p. 467.) 

% Im Thurn (p. 356) says of the Guiana Indians “the supposed gods are really 
but the remembered dead of each tribe.” 
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that reached to the corner of the house, which was garnished 
and covered with greens, wherg the person was hid who spoke 
what the cazique would have the cemi say” (op. cit., I, p. 
160). 

Most of the caciques have also three stones which they were 
said to worship, one to help corn and all sorts of grain, a second 
which helps women to be delivered without pain, and a third 
which procures rain or fair weather according tu requirement 
(Church., II, 621). See above, Medicine, the charm-stones. 

According to Pane (Church., II, 622), they think there is an 
immortal Being, like heaven, invisible, and that has a mother, 
but no beginning, and this Being they call Jocakurague. 
Maorocon, and its mother they call Atabei, Iermaoquacar, Apito, 
and Zuimaco...” “ Almost all these people have abundance 
of cemis of several sorts; some have their father, mother, 
kindred, and predecessors ; some figures cut in stone and wood, 
and many of both sorts, some that speak, and others that cause 
things to grow, some that eat, others that cause rain, and others 
that make the wind blow” (ibid., 626). They pay great venera- 
tion to a grotto called Giovovava, out of which the sun and 
moon came, in the country of the Cacique Maucia Tiwvel, and 
“have painted it all after their fashion, without any figure but 
leaves and the like.” Here they had two little stone cemis called 
(Boinaiel and Maroio), about a quarter of a yard long, “their 
hands bound, and they looked as if they sweated.” These 
images were much honoured when rain was wanted, (Pane, ibid., 
625). Oviedo (op. cit., fol. 75) also tells us that they prayed to 
their images for rain and good seasons. 

Pane continues (ibid., 628), the wooden Cemis are made as 
follows :—A man travelling, sees a tree shake its roots, this 
action frightens him, he asks who he is, and the tree refers him 
to a physician. Then the physician hurries along and gives it 
cogioba, asks it why it sent for him, whether it wil go with him, 
and have a house built and endowed. That tree thenceforth 
becomes a Cemi, and is cut into shape according to its own direc- 
tions.". An important Cemt, Faraguvaol (Pane, p. 630), was 
originally a certain creature that ran into a ditch and was found 
to be a beam which looked as though it had life in it. 

The stone Cems are of several sorts (Pane, iid., 629). Some 
the physicians take out of the bodies of those that are sick, 
and those are looked upon as the best to help women in labour. 

' Compare this account of the making of a Cemi with the statement of Mr. Im 
Thurn at the Exhibition, 1886 (“On the Races of the West Indies,” Journ. Anth. 
Inst., XVI, p. 195) that “at the present day the red men of the mainland 
are very apt when they see a piece of wood of curious natural form— suggesting, 


say, some animal—to take that wood, and, with more or less artistic touches, to 
complete its resemblance to that animal.” 
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“Others there are that speak, which are shaped like along turnip 
with the leaves long and extended, like the shrub bearing capers. 
Those leaves for the most part are like those of the elm. Others 
have three points and they think they cause the Guia to 
thrive ...” The cogioba which they give to the Cemi is “ to 
pray to it, to please it, to ask and know of the said Cemi what 
good or evil is to happen, and to beg wealth of it. When they 
would know whether they shall be victorious over their enemies, 
they go into a house, whither none but the chief men are ad- 
mitted. The lord of them is the first that begins to make cogioba 
and to make a noise whilst he does it, none of the company 
speaking till he has done. His prayer being ended, he stands 
awhile with his head turned about and his arms on his knees; 
then he lifts up his head and looks toward heaven, and speaks. 
Then they all answer him witha loud voice, and when they have 
all spoken, giving thanks, he tells the vision he saw, being made 
drunk with coyioba he snuffed up his nose, which flies into his 
head, and says he has talked with the Cemi and shall obtain a 
victory, or that his enemies shall fly, or that there shall be a 
great mortality, or war, or famine, or some such thing, as occurs 
to him in his drunken fit” (Pane, iid., 629). 

There are some funny stories told by Pane of these Cemis. 
Baidrama, in the time of the wars, was burnt, but being washed 
in guica juice “ his arms grew out again, his body spread, and he 
recovered his eyes,” but as his attendants did not give him guica 
to eat he made them ill. One Cemi named Corocose was fond of 
lying with the women. Faraguvaol, already mentioned, and 
Opigielguowiran were in the habit of running away. The former 
even ran away when bound in a sack. The latter had four legs 
like a dog, and when the Christians came he sought refuge in a 
morass, since which time he has not been heard of (Pane, dvd., 
pp. 629-630). 

They also had female Cemas. The Cemi Guabancex was a female 
made of stone. When she was angry she “raises the winds and 
waters, overthrows houses, and shakes trees.” She had two 
female attendant Cems, who carried out her orders (Pane, wid., 
630). 

Benzoni also gives us some interesting information on the 
worship of the Indians. On page 78 he says: “Touching the 
religion not only of this island, but also of all the other nations 
of the New World, they worshipped, and still worship, various 
deities, many painted, others sculptured, some formed of clay, 
others of wood, or gold, or silver; and in some places I have seen 
them made with a tail and feet, like our Satan.” Oviedo says 
(fol. 69) “the variety of Cemis is too numerous to describe ; they 
are made of gold, stone, wood, and earth.” They were apparently 
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much attached to these Cemis, for when Chanca pretended to 
throw them on the fire they were much hurt (Major, pp. 65-66). 
He (Benzoni) states that in consequence of the priests destroying 
the idols, the natives hide them in caves and sacrifice “ to them 
occultly.” “They have (p. 79) a name for every one, regarding this 
as their patron on this subject, and that as their patron on that 
subject... .” But he says “ these people only ask of their gods 
plenty to eat and drink, and good health, and victory over their 
enemies.” He says the devil appears in various shapes and 
promises to fulfill their entreaties, and then does not do so, ex- 
cusing himself on the ground “that he has changed his mind 
because they have committed some great sin.” 

“When the cacique of La EHspaiola wished to celebrate a 
feast in honour of his principal false deity, he commanded all 
his vassals, both men and women to come to him on a certain 
day, and on arrival at the appointed spot, they ranged them- 
selves in order. The cacique then advanced and entered the 
temple, where the ministers were dressing the idol. There he 
sat down, playing on a drum, and all the other people followed ;) 
first the men painted black, red, and yellow, with plumes of 
parrot and other feathers, with ornaments of sea-shells round 
their necks, their legs, and their arms. The women were not 
painted at all; the girls were quite naked; the married women 
had a covering hanging from their waist. . . . Thus they entered 
the temple, dancing and singing certain of their songs in praise 
of their idol, while their chief saluted them with his drum. 
Then by putting a stick down their throats they vomited, so that 
the idol might see they had nothing bad either in their stomach 
or their breast. After performing these fuolish ceremonies, they 
all sat down on their heels, and (p. 80), with a melancholy noise, 
they sang some more songs. Then some other women entered 
the temple with baskets adorned with roses and various flowers, 
and filled with bread, and they went round to all those who were 
singing and repeated a little prayer to them. The singers 
jumped up on their feet to answer, and when they had finished 
these songs, they began others to the honour and glory of their 
chief; after which they presented the bread to their idol. The 
ministers now took and blessed it, and shared it with all the 
people, as if it was a holy thing or good relic. Finally, every 
man, highly elated and content, returned to his own home. 

“.... they worshipped two wooden figures as the gods of 
abundance. And at some periods of the year many Indians 
went on a pilgrimage to them. They had also another idol made 
with four feet,’ like a dog, and they believed that when he was 


? This is probably Opigielguowiran mentioned above by Pane. 
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angry he went away to the mountains, where, being found, they 
used to bring him back on their shoulders to the temple.” 

After death they believe they go to a happy vale which, 
according to Ferd. Columbus’ description (Church., II, 621) 
would resemble Mahomet’s heaven; but according to Pane (op. 
cit., pp., 625-6) the dead are said to go to a place called Coaibat, 
which hes in a part of the island called Soraia; the dead feed 
on fruit of the size of a quince, and for the rest, their life is one 
of bliss and sensual pleasures. They wander during the night 
and hence natives do not stir out at night for fear of meeting 
them. The Indians called the spirits of the dead opia, and those 
of the living goeiz. | Perhaps we may hazard the conjecture that 
these names explain their dreams, for, according to the same 
authority, they say sometimes a man would fight with an opia, 
and then find he had got hold of a tree, and at other times he 
would think he was lying with a woman, and there was no one 
there. Since the Christians took their Cemis away, spirits no 
longer appear to them (Moralis, p. 290). 

With regard to ceremonies carried on in grottoes Schomburgk 
(Journ. Ethnol. Soc., 1854, Vol. ILI, p. 121) describes charcoal 
and coloured drawings in the calcareous caves of Pommier, 
which he considers Indian work. Descourtilz also (“ Voy. d’un 
Naturaliste,” Paris, 1809, Vol. II, pp. 18-19) says rock carvings 
of grotesque figures are to be found in the caves of Dubeda, 
Gonaives, in those of Mont Selle, near Port-au-Prince, and in 
the Quartier du Dondon, near Cap Francois (C. Haitien). 

It would appear that some of the historians accepted every 
carved figure, or drawing of a figure, as representing a god. 
Oviedo (fol. 69) thus speaks of the hideousness of one par- 
ticular idol which they figure everywhere, and not only paint 
on one part of the house but also grave on the stools. A 
modern writer (W. Walton, “Present State of the Spanish 
Colonies,” London, 1810, Vol. I, pp. 164-170) apparently falls 
into a similar error in describing what is apparently a meal 
pounder (or some allied instrument), and lays stress on the 
figure-head, which is of course only an ornament. 


Superstitions. 


They believed that the sun and moon came out of tho grotto 
called Giovovava, in the country of the cacique Maucia Tiuvel 
(Pane, p. 625, Benzoni, p. 80). Their tradition of the making the 
sea runs thus :—There was a man name (iaia, who killed his son 
Giaiael, for attempting to kill him. The son’s bones were put 
into a calabash, and after a time, when the father went to look 
at them, they were turned into fish,and he and his wife resolved 
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to eat them. In the meanwhile four brothers (born at one 
birth) came during Giaia’s absence and eat the fish, and while so 
doing they perceived him returning, and so going about in that 
hurry to hang up the calabash, they did not hang it right, so 
that there ran so much water from it as overflowed all the 
country, and with it came abundance of tish, and hence they 
believe the sea had its original (ebid., p. 624). Pane says these 
superstitions are reduced to song (ibid., p. 626). Benzoni (op. 
cit., p. 80) mentions a pumpkin kept as a relic, which had come 
out of the sea with all the fish in it. Pane also tells us of a 
tradition that a clad people should come and rule over them and 
kill them, and that they should die of hunger. This was 
originally considered to be the Caribs, who, however, only plun- 
dered and fled, and then they thought it must be some other 
people, and then they found it was the Spaniards that were 
meant (ibid., p. 631). Benzoni tells the same story (op. cit., p. 
22), and adds that on the arrival of the Spaniards this tradition 
had evidently been forgotten. Moralis (op. cit., p. 289) says this 


tradition was embodied in a song, and that they afterwards sang 
it with mourning. 


Magic and Witcheraft. 


Mr. Shepherd (“ The Island of San Domingo,” Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Mag., N. York, 1863, pp. 361-363) mentions an old 
parchment, in the possession of the Archbishop of Santo 
Domingo, which describes the trial of some Indians for “. . 
invoking spirits by the aid of a liquid, distilled from a plant 
called Zamiaca, which also contained a fibre that the Indians 
made into a garment they wore to assist in the working of the 
charm derived from the liquor. Under the influence of this 
potation, and enveloped in a robe of Zamiaca, the queen of the 
tribe retired to a cavern near the sea coast, and consulted the 
spirits of her ancestors with regard to matters of state, each 
year at the vernal equinox, or new season of the Indians,” 
This information is given for what it is worth. 


Government. 


“There were four principal kings or caciques to whom all the 
others were subject. The names of those four were Caunabo, 
Guacanagari (Guacamari), Behechico, and Guarionex; each of 
these had under him 70 or 80 other little lords; not that they 
paid tribute or gave anything, but were obliged whensoever called 
upon, to assist them in their wars and till the ground ” (Church., 
II, 619). Herrera says there were five great sovereigns (op. cit., 
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I, 67). The commands of these caciques were obeyed to the letter 
(Church., II, 592, and Herr., I, 64). 

When Guacanagari came on board Columbus’ vessel on the 

first voyage, he had with him two old men who spoke to and for 
him, and apparently he only spoke to his people through such 
men. A custom of this sort would serve to impress the populace 
with awe, and the frequent allusions to the extreme reverence the 
people paid their chiefs may be accepted as a tolerable proof 
of the unlimited power with which they controlled their sub- 
jects. 
. Women were evidently not debarred from government, for we 
have the case of Anacaona, the wife of King Caunaboa, who 
was also the sister of Bohechico, King of Cibana. Her husband 
was imprisoned by the Spaniards, and she succeded to her 
brother’s throne (Major, p. 233, and Angl., pp. 191-192). 

“They leave the inheritance of their kingdoms to the eldest 
sons of their eldest sisters. If she fails, to the eldest of the 
second sister, and so of the third if the second fail. For they 
are out of doubt that those children come of their blood, but the 
children of their own wives, they count to be not legitimate. If 
there remain none of their sister’s children, they leave the 
inheritance to their brothers, and if they fail, it descendeth to 
their own sons. Last of all, if all these fail, they leave it to the 
most worthy and powerful” (Moralis, p. 301). Oviedo (op. cit., fol. 
74) and Benzoni (op. cit., p. 82) confirm this.’ 


Customs. 


The people howled when Guarionexius was taken captive 
(Angl., 191). When aking’s son is born the natives of the neigh- 
bourhood repair to the queen’s chamber and salute the child with 
high-sounding titles. Bechicus Anacacoa was also called Tureigua 
Hobin, meaning a king shining as bright as brass ; Stared, bright ; 
Huibo, highness; Duiheynequen, a rich flood. The king is 
always to be spoken of with the full number of his titles 
(Moralis, 300). At Cuba first the men then the women came 
to kiss the hands and feet of the Spaniards (Church., II, 589). 
The Indians of Hispaniola laid their hands on the Spaniards’ 
heads by way of honour (Church., II, 592). When the Cacique 
Guacanagari and Columbus first met the former and his two 
men (counsellors), they neither ate nor drank the food offered, 
but touching the cups with their lips and tasting the food they 
passed it on to the mob who did eat and drink (Church., II, 
593). They were all very grave and the two old men observed 


1 Cf. Im Thurn, p. 185, “Descent in the Femule Line among the Arawaks.” 
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the king’s mouth and spoke for and to him (ibid.). Guacana- 
gari had lots of attendants. His son went at some distance 
behind him (ibid.). The exchange of presents was evidently 
customary, for on first meeting Columbus received a girdle from 
Guacanayari (tbid.). 


Property. 


Columbus (Major, p. 13) tells us, “I have not been able to learn 
whether they have any property of their own. It seemed to me 
that what one possessed belonged to all, especially in the matter 
of eatables ;” and Benzoni corroborates this saying (op. cit., p. 83), 
“and as to eatables, everybody gives to whosoever goes to his 
house,” and of gold and silver, he says they only had to go to 
“the mine and get as much as they liked, as people do at a spring 
of water;” but as we shall see (Personal Ornaments) gold was 
not held in a very high estimation by them. 

On travelling to Cibao with Columbus, the Indians from 
Isabella “ went into the houses, took what they liked best, and 
yet the owners were not at all displeased, as if all things were in 
common. In the like manner,’the people of the country, 
coming near to any Christian, would take from him what they 
thought fit, thinking our things had been as common as theirs. 
But they were soon undeceived ” (Church., II, 612). 

Scillacio says, “ All things are held in common ” (op. cit., p. 83). 
The other historians say nothing about the ossegsion ‘of 
property. It is doubtful whether this community of possession 
extended beyond the lower class, for we have seen that caciques 
possessed and stole Cemis, and that men were impaled for theft. 
[For distribution of property see Government and Burials. ] 


Trade. 


Dr. Chanca (op. cit., p. 64) says, “The Indians barter gold, 
provisions, and everything they bring with them for tags of laces, 
beads, and pins, and pieces of porringer, and dishes.” It can 
hardly be supposed that they learnt to trade from the Spaniards, 
for Columbus distinctly says, when speaking of their canoes 
(Major, pp. 9-10), they navigate among these islands, which are 
innumerable, and carry on their traffic.” 

Angleria (op. cit., V, p. 178) also states that the Cibanas and 
their neighbours barter amongst themselves gold, spice, &c., for 
pots, dishes, stools, &c.; and Moralis (op. cit., p. 290) refers to 
the selling by common people. 

The Jamaicans, when Columbus visited them, after first 
offering to fight, “followed in their canoes to trade” (Church., 
If, 615). 
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War. 


On the east coast the natives, when approaching to attack, 
“spake out Joud with terrible voice” (Angl., p. 175), and 
would come on “ with terrible ery” (cbid., 199). These were 
the Ciguaians and Caunaboa’s people. They daubed themselves 
previously to fighting. The latter on one occasion were 
ranged in battle array in five divisions (¢bid., 187). If the 
accounts are not exaggerated they would muster up to 6,000, 
8,000, and 15,000 strong (aid., 191 and 199-200). 

Columbus says (Major, p. 6) “their only arms are reeds cut 
in seeding time, to which they fasten small sharpened sticks ;” 
but Chanca (op. cit., p. 61) states that they had cross-bows, from 
which they discharged darts with considerable skill; he 
mentions also the finding of a man with a gaping wound in his 
shoulder, caused by a dart, so that he had been disabled from 
fleeing any further” (ibid.). We are also told that they 
possessed “ bows and arrows, long and sharp like javelins, made 
hard at the ends with fire” (Angl., p. 175), and again “ they 
fought with clubs, arrows tipped with bones, and spears made 
hard at the ends with fire” (cid., p. 187). Ferd. Columbus 
informs us that they had cudgels instead of swords, bows 
made of yew, almost as big as those of France or England, the 
arrows of small twigs growing out of the ends of canes, which 
are massive and very straight, about the length of a man’s arm 
and a half; the arrow is made of a small stick hardened at the 
fire, about a quarter of a yard and a half long, at the end 
whereof they fix a fish’s tooth or bone, and poison it (Church., 
II, 597); and later on he savs again that poisoned arrows were 
used on the south coast (ibid., II, 618). After the arrival of 
the Spaniards they fixed nails on as spear-heads (Herr., II, 190). 
Finally Oviedo (fol. 39) describes long hard wooden swords, 
two fingers thick, pointed at both ends, and with a guard and 
used like a two-handed battle-axe; he mentions also short 
sticks used as darts, the points of which split and break off, 
causing bad wounds, It is not clear, however, whether these 
two latter are Carib or Haytian weapons. Stones appear also 
to have been used (Herr., I1, 190).* 

A curious light is shown on their method of fighting by the 
following description of an encounter recorded by Herrera (op. 
evt., 1, p. 300) 

“At Higuey an Indian challenged a Spaniard, the Indian only 

1The use of stones as missiles is common among savages. The Australians 
are almost unerring shots, and so are the South Sea Islanders; according to 
H. O. Forbes (“ Naturalist’s Wanderings,” pp. 242 and 462), the Kubus in 


Sumatra and the Bibucucu in Timor are wonderfully accurate marksmen with 
stones. 
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pointed his arrow, and shifted from side to side to avoid’ the 
stones, and to prevent the Spaniards coming close to make use 
of his weapons;” the Spaniard “ darted his spear at him, thinking 
he had struck him through, but the Indian stepped aside, and 
went away scoffing at him.” 


Hunting and Fishing. 


Beyond the bare mention of the fact that the natives brought 
fish, parrots, &c., to the Spaniards when they first landed 
(Muiioz, p. 220); that the natives hunted the utias by burning 
the grass to drive them out (Herr., I, 66, Oviedo, fol. 38); and 
that they were expert fishers and also given to hunting 
(Moralis, p. 290) ; we have no knowledge at all as to the manner 
in which the aborigines hunted or fished. 

We have, however, some valuable pieces of information on 
these arts as practised by the Cubans. The latter captured 
parrots in this wise :—They “ set a boy of ten or eleven years of 
age on a tree with a live parrot and a little grass or straw on 
his head, when he touched the parrot’s head with his hand it 
cried out, the others, that were so numerous, hearing it, 
resorted thither, and, lodging on the tree, the boy, who had a 
small rod in his hand, with a noose at the end of it, clapped it 
about each parrot’s neck, they imagining that the rod had been 
a twig of the tree, and drawing them to him, wrung their necks 
and let them fall, till the ground underneath was covered with 
them, and thus he might kill thousands, for as long as the 
parrot that was tied made a noise, the others never left the tree” 
(Herr., IT, 

These Cubans also possessed nets and fishing-tackle (Church., 
II, 588), and were in the habit of visiting uninhabited islands 
to hunt and to fish (ibid., p. 500). They had also fishhooks 
(ibid., p. 616). It is remarkable that they made use of the 
peculiarity of sucker-fishes, which they called reves (?), in order to 
catch both other fish and turtles. These fishes when tied “ by the 
tail run themselves against other fish, and by a certain rough- 
ness from the head to the middle of the back, they stick so fast 
to the next fish they meet, that, when the Indians perceive it 
drawing their line, they draw them both together” (Church., IT, 
616). 

According to Sebastian de Ocampo, at Xagua, in Cuba, fish 
were pent up in the harbour as safe as if they had been in fish- 
ponds, being enclosed with reeds or canes, stuck in the oose 
very close together (Herr., I, 323)? 

1 Cf. Samoan pigeon catching (Turner’s “ Samoa,” Lond., 1884, p. 127.) 

* Cf. The salt-water artificial fish-pools at the Island of Peru, Gilbert Group 
(Turner’s “ Samoa,”’ p. 298). 
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Muiioz (pp. 235 and 245) mentions twice, that the natives at 
Hispaniola brought Columbus venison, by this he must have 
meant the flesh of the wtias already referred to (Mood). 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture was so well established that they could no longer 
exist without its practice, and when in consequence of the 
cruelties of the Spaniards the aborigines “refused to sow their 
lands with any grain for making bread, but had destroyed all 
that was left of the harvest” (Benzoni, p. 26, and also Angl., 
p. 185), the wretched people suffered very much more from 
starvation than did their oppressors. We have numerous and 
repeated references to the cultivated lands, and there is little 
doubt as to the great extent of their plantations (Muiioz, pp. 
221, 227, &c., Benzoni, Oviedo, &c., &c.). 

As we find to be the case among other races who have 
arrived at this stage of progress they had a vague tradition 
that agriculture was an introduced art.' They believed that 
originally they had not been in the habit of cultivating iwcea 
and maize, but had been content with other products growing 
wild on the island. The ducca, they said, was first found by a 
wise man, Bohuwitihu, who, by transplanting it to his garden, 
improved its quality. At first it was deadly poison to all who 
ate it raw, but perceiving it to be of pleasant taste they 
persevered in attempts to make it useful, until finally they 
discovered that the juice was poisonous (Moralis, p. 299). The 
maize they considered to have been likewise chosen from among 
the seeds of nature (zbid., p. 300.) 

The implement for cultivating the soil was simply a stave 
hardened in the fire,and which they called a coa (Herr., I, 184); 
Oviedo (fols. 102-103), calls it a macana. This tool was 
apparently used for this purpose only, and not for fighting; for 
Angleria (p. 202) tells us that after the defeat of the 
Ciguauians one of the chiefs brought the Lieutenant 5,000 men, 
“without weapons, saving only such instruments as they use in 
the tillage of their ground.” 

Dr. Chanca says they “neither know how to dig, nor have 
the means of digging more than a hand’s depth” (p. 69), but this 
statement refers to mining operations. As might have been 
expected there were certain fixed periods during which cultiva- 
tion was carried on (Angl., p. 215). In Cuba we are told the 
natives grubbed the ground before planting the cwcca (Herr., I, 
46); but the operation was more probably one of simply clearing 


1 Cf. “Orig. of Agriculture,” Journ. Anthrop. Inst., XVI., p. 105. 
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by burning. In Hayti the ground was not touched until after 
rain, when the soil was soft (Oviedo, fol. 102). Benzoni (p. 83) 
states “they do not prepare the earth for sowing the grain, but 
making a small hole they put in three or four grains, and 
covering it over suffices” while Oviedo (fols. 102-103) tells us 
they only cultivated land which originally grew timber or canes, 
the natural prairie not being considered fertile. The land was 
cleared by burning. The seed of the maize was dibbled a pace 
apart between each hole, the hole being made by a stick worked 
with vertical motion, and the seed. to be sown was carried in a 
little bag hanging from the cultivator’s neck (did.). In some 
provinces maize was harvested twice a year (Benzoni, p. 83). 
Depredatory birds were frightened from the fields by children 
who sat in sheltered stages in the trees and where they kept up 
a continual shout (<bid.). 

The plant of the root iwcca, from which they made their 
cazabi bread was the second staple crop. Cuttings about two 
fect long were planted “in heaps of earth called conuchi, and at 
the end of two years they form a large root.” These roots are 
not taken up until required for bread-making, as they soon spoil 
(Benzoni, p. 85). Angleria (p. 280) gives a somewhat more 
detailed account of the preparation of the soil for cwcca planting, 
but in this case it is not clear whether he is describing the 
methods in use amoung the Haytians or among the aborigines of 
the mainland. 

They also cultivated the battata (sweet potato) and hates 
(yams) (Benzoni, p. 85, and others, also Oviedo) ; and numerous 
other less important vegetables. Ferdinand Columbus, in 
speaking of the Cubans (Church., IT, 589), believed that cotton 
was not cultivated, but grew naturally. If it grew wild in 
Cuba and the natives made use of it in that state, the same 
conditions would probably hold good for Hispaniola, but cotton 
was so largely in use in all the islands that we may consider it 
was to a certain extent domesticated. 

Irrigation was also extensively practised. Moralis (p. 301) 
tells us that in Xaragua, in Hazua, part of Caiaho, in the lake 
region, in Yaqguino, part of Bainoa, there was little rain, and 
“in all these regions are fosses or trenches made of old time, 
whereby they convey the water in order to water their fields, 
with no less art than do the inhabitants of New Carthage and 
of the kingdom of Murcia.” 

Judging from an incident related by Pane (p. 632) the value 
of the fertilising property of urine was understood. 


? On the Orinoco cassava plantations, or oo. generally, are called canucos 
4 


(H. A. Wickham, “ Rough Notes,” pp. 21, 46, 59, 74). 
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We have no record as to the division of labour between men 
and women in the field work. 


Domestic Animals. 


Although at Cuba and at St. Mary’s the inhabitants had 
tame dogs (Church., II, 588, 589, 617), none are mentioned as 
existing in Hispaniola. If, however, by Zuruquia Dr. Chanca 
means Xaragua, then the Haytians may have had domesticated 
fowls, &c., for in describing the island he says (p. 43) “no kind 
of domestic fowl has been seen here, with the exception of some 
ducks in the houses of Zuruquia.” 

The natives were much troubled with nigues or jiggers, which 
got into their limbs and bodies (Benz., p. 87) and they also 
suffered from lice, which occasionally fell into the dough (did., 
p- 84). 


Marital Relations. 


These islanders were polygamous. Columbus states it seemed 
to him “the men were content with one wife, except their 
chief or king to whom they give twenty ” (Major, p. 13). Pane 
says :—“ They used to have two or three [wives], and the great 
men twenty-five or thirty” (Church., II, p. 633). Angleria tells 
us that Bechico Anacacoa had thirty wives and concubines 
(op. cit., p. 190), and Moralis mentions that the chiefs take as 
many wives as they please (did., p. 301). According to Oviedo 
(fol. 72), all those who could afford it had more than one wife, 
whilst the caciques had as many as they pleased; finally, 
Benzoni relates :—‘ The Indians take as many wives as they 
like, though one is the principal and commands all the rest” 
(up. cit., p. 82). But Oviedo, again, contradicts this last state- 
ment, for, according to him, the cacique’s wives all lived, ate, 
and slept with him together, under one roof, on terms of equality 
among themselves, and although there was one generally better 
beloved or nobler than the rest, this did not give her any right 
or title over the co-wives (op. cit., fol. 74). 

“When the women have an infant, they carry it to the sea 
shore, or to a river to wash it, and without any further ado 
they suckle their children ” (Benzoni, p. 83). 

According to Columbus the women seem to work more than 
the men (Major, p. 13). The women also ground the maize, 
made the bread, and prepared the kava (Benzoni, pp. 85 and 86). 
Professor Mantegazza (“ L’Amour dans L’Humanité,” Paris, 
1886, p. 227) says that Columbus found marriage between 
relations of the first degree illegal in Hayti. We have been 
unable to find any evidence for this statement. 
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Education. 


The chiefs gave their children to the wise men to be taught, 
as Moralis (op. cit., p. 289) puts it, the origin and success of 
things and to learn to recite the deeds of their ancestors ii 
peace and war. 


Games and Amusements. 


We have frequent references to their dancing and singing, 
although Benzoni only mentions it in connection with their 
worship (op. cit., pp, 79 and 83). But dancing and singing were 
resorted to as matters of pleasure. According to Moralis (op. 


cit., p. 289) they sing songs and dance to them, and play on ° | 


timbrels made of fish shells. “They exercise themselves 
much in dancing, wherein they are very active, and of greater 
agility than our men, by reason they give themselves to 
nothing so much, and are not hindered with apparel, which is 
also the cause of their swiftness of foot” (Moralis, p. 289). 
Except on occasions of public rejoicings, such as a marriage 
of a cacique, or a victory after a battle, the men and women 
attended the dances separately (Oviedo, fol. 69.) During 
the dance men and women supply the dancers with drink, 
and when the dances are completed they are all dead drunk, 
which only happens when the song is a solemn one and 
not tedious (ibid., fol. 71). Angleria describes the festivities 
which were held when Bechico-Anacacoa returned to his pro- 
vince with the Spanish lieutenant. The chief’s wives received 
him “bearing in their hands branches of date trees, dancing 
and singing ;” these branches which “they bore in their right 
hands when they danced they delivered to the lieutenant with 
lowly courtesy and smiling countenances.” On this occasion 
(Oviedo, fol. 70) 300 virgins took part in the dance. The 
Spaniards were introduced to a common hall where “after 
many dancings, singings, maskings, runnings, wrestlings, and 
other tryings of mastery,” two bodies of men fought before them, 
in which four men were killed (op. cit., p. 190). 

Scillacio’s description of dancing is as follows :—“Several 
women at once, having their hair confined under wreaths and 
turbans, start off from the same line sometimes with an ambling, 
sometimes with a slower movement. The plates of metal which 
they wear attached to their fingers are mutually struck against 
one another, not merely in sport, but for the purpose of produc- 
ing a tinkling sound. They accompany this sound with a voice 
not deficient in modulation, and singing that is not wanting 
In sweetness; and in a gracefully voluptuous manner, through 
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winding mazes, execute a languid dance in beautiful order, with 
multiform involutions, while no one claims a conspicuity above 
her companions .... Being at last both excited and fatigued by 
the sport, they hurry forward with equally accelerated steps, 
and in a more petulant and frolicksome mood, and with voices 
raised to a higher pitch, finish their dance” (p. 89). 

The chief game, however, was one played with a ball. 
According to Oviedo (fol. 86-87, op. cit.) every village had a 
cleared space for playing the game of batos, surrounded by stone 
seats—but for the caciques pretty carved stools were placed. The 
ball was made by boiling the roots of certain plants, was black, 
and from the description appears to have been indiarubber. 
Sides are taken of 10 or 20 each, and he compares the game to 
football, only the ball is propelled by the head, neck, or shoulder, 
but most frequently by the thighs or knees, and must not touch 
the ground to be considered well played. If it falls dead, then 
the side which has allowed it to do so, lose the game. They 
were wonderfully skilful at this game. The men and women 
never played together but sometimes the men play against the 
women, the young married women who thus played changing 
the long apron for a short one. According to Herrera (op. cit., 
I, 166) the ball was made of the gum of a tree.’ 


Communications. 


The modes of communication were simple. There were no 
roads, “ for the Indians make their ways broad enough but for 
one man to pass at a time” (Church., II, 612), and the existence 
of these purely primitive pathways is confirmed by an incident 
in a revolt mentioned by Herrera (I, 303), in which he states 
that a soldier met twelve Indians, “one after another, as is 
usual with them, nor could they go otherwise by reason of the 
narrowness of the valley.” 

In spite of these narrow pathways it was evidently the 
custom for the chiefs to be carried in a sort of litter, for 
Columbus tells us that the Cacique Guacamari was so carried 
(Church., II, 592 and 593). This chief’s son was carried on the 


1 Cf. MeNuir, “ Perak and the Malays,” Lond., 1882, pp. 262-3. “They are 
very expert, too, in tossing the raga, or wicker-ball, which is thrown in the air 
to one of the party, and the object then is to keep it up, this being done with 
hands, feet, shoulders, or knees, every part of the body being brought into play 
to keep the elastic ball from falling to the ground. Their dexterity over this is 
wonderful . . . .” It greatly resembles our football. Im Thurn says the 
Guiana Indians have a game of ball, but he does not describe it. The New 
Mexicans had a game of ball which was played in almost exactly the same way 
(Bancroft, “ Native Races,” I, 586); and the Nahua nations had specially pre- 
pared grounds on which to play this identical game (idid., II, pp. 297-8). 
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shoulders of a man of note, and the chief’s brother, who walked 
on foot, was led under the arms by two great men (ibid.). After 
the conquest the Indians had to carry the Spaniards about on 
their shoulders (cbid., p. 620), and Guarionexus, when pardoned 
for revolting, was carried home on his people’s shoulders. 


Clothing. 


Doctor Chanca says: “They all.... go naked as they 
were born, except the women of this island, who some of them 
wear a covering of cotton which they bind round their hips, 
while others use grass and leaves of trees. When they wish to 
appear full dressed both men and women paint themselves, 
some black, others white, and various colours, in so many 
devices that the effect is very laughable; they shave some parts 
of their heads, and in others wear long tufts of matted hair, 
which have an indescribably ridiculous appearance” (Major, 
p. 64). Columbus tells us: “Both men and women go as 
naked as they were born, with the exception that some of the 
women cover one part only with a single leaf, or grass, or with 
a piece of cotton, made for that purpose” (ibid., pp. 5-6). In 
describing a festival, Benzoni (op. cit., p. 79) says the men were 
“painted black, red, and yellow, with plumes of parrots’ and 
other feathers, with ornaments of sea-shells round their necks, 
their legs, and their arms. The women were not painted at all; 
the girls were quite naked, the married women had a covering 
hanging from their waist,” and elsewhere (op. ci., p. 83) he 
states, “respecting clothing they all go naked.” Chanca (op. 
cit, p. 37) also says, they have the hair “clipt irregularly, and 
paint their heads with crosses and a hundred thousand different 
devices, each according to his fancy, which they do with 
sharpened reeds.” According to Angleria (op. cit., p..190) at 
Xaragua the women “ were all naked, saving that their privie 
parts were covered with breeches of Gossampine cotton ; but the 
virgins having their hair hanging down about their shoulders, 
tied about the forehead with a fillet, were utterly naked.” But 
the women of the upper class wore the apron down to their 
ankles (Oviedo, fol. 73). And at Cuba (Church., I], 617) some 
of the sailors said they saw a man “ clad with a white coat or 
vest down to his knees, and two that carried him had them 
down to their feet, all three as white as Spaniards.” The 
Haitiens were said to cover themselves with the inward bark of 
the palm trees to keep off the rain (Herr., I, 74). The Ciguayos, 
a mountain people, wore their hair down to the waist (did., I, 
181). 
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Personal Ornaments. 


Oviedo (fol. 69) says they painted (? dyed) the figures of the 
cemis on their bodies, and their rings had representations of 
cenvis on them. Dr. Chanca states that he “saw one root of 
ginger, which an Indian wore hanging round his neck,” but 
whether this was as an ornament or a fetish is not mentioned. 

At Porto Rico it would appear only the chief men or caciques 
wore a piece of gold hanging on the breast (Herr., I, 378.) 

At Samani Bay “the hair was worn very long and hung in 
a bag made of parrots’ feathers,” and also long “as the women 
in Spain wear it, and behind on the crown of the head, they 
had plumes of parrots’ or other birds’ feathers” (Church., II, 
596). The inhabitants here were, however, probably Caribs. 

The Haytians appear to have had a quantity of jewellery and 
other personal ornaments. Columbus received on one occasion 
“605 pieces of jewellery of various colours, and a cap of similar 
jewel work which I think they valued very highly” (Chanca). 
“ Among the 605 pieces of jewellery were eight strings of small 
beads made of white, green and red stones, one string of gold 
beads, one regal crown of gold... .” (Churchill, II, 610). Dr. 
Chanca continues: “The Indians beat the gold into very thin 
plates, in order to make masks of it, and set it in a cement 
which, they make for that purpose. Other ornaments they 
make of it to wear on the head, and to hang in the ears and 
nostrils, and for these also they require it to be thin. It is not 
the costliness of the gold that they value in their ornaments, 
but its showy appearance” (Major, p. 55). The visor masks, 
says Columbus, were furnished “with eyes, nose, and ears of 
gold” (Churchill, II, 595). . Scillacio says that the gold was 
beaten out on a cylindrical stone highly polished. He also 
refers to the low estimation in which they held gold (op. cit., p. 
83). The first woman they caught had a plate of gold hanging 
at her nose? (Church., II, 592), and some of the Indians had 
“small grains of gold hanging at their ears and nostrils” (abid.). 
Columbus was also presented with a “ girdle, not unlike those 
used in Spain though differently wrought” (Churchill, II, 593). 
“The girdle was adorned with small fish-bones, like seed pearls, 
curiously wrought, four fingers broad” (Herr., I, 68). Scillacio 
speaks of a “dozen belts polished with admirable art, and some 
of them variegated with thin plates of gold, interwoven in the 
cotton fabric with wonderful skill” (op. cit., p. 61). Elsewhere 
(p. 83) he states the gold was made into wreaths and turbans for 
the women. We hear also of “several things in gold,” and “ of 


® See wood-cuts of nose ornaments, p. 198, of Im Thurn’s “ Among the 
Indians of Guiana.” 
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other pretty things which hung about their necks” (Church., IT, 
595). Also of Indians with plates of gold on their head (Herr., 
I, 74). Guacanagari and his subject chiefs had crowns of gold 
(ibid.,76). The plates of gold were not cast but beaten between 
two stones. They evidently set a great value on silver (Herr., 
I, 76). The same author tells us that they made use of a red 
dye from a fruit of a tree called Bisa to protect [sic] themselves 
from the sun, or when they were in war (op. cit., I, 184). 


Burials. 


When a cacique died two (or more ?) women were buried with ~ 


him alive, not because they wished it, but because they were 
forced to. So Oviedo tells us (op. cit., fol. 73). Moralis says: 
The best beloved of the King’s wives or concubines are buried 
with him. When Bohechico Anacacoa died his sister ordered 
Guanahattabenechina, the fairest wife and her two waiting maids, 
to be buried with him. This beautiful woman was buried “with 
all her jewels, and twenty of her best ornaments. Their custom 
is, to place beside every of them in their sepultures, a cup of 
water and a portion of the fine bread of cazali” (op. cit., p. 
301). But to come back to Oviedo, we find that the custom of 
immolating the wives was not general throughout the island. 
In other cases, when a cacique died his body was tightly 
enveloped in cotton bands bound round from head to foot. He 
was placed on a little stone in a hole dug in the ground like a 
eave the roof of which was supported by timber, so that no 
earth should touch him, and with him were buried his jewellery 
and other things dear to him during life. The obsequies lasted 


~. fifteen to twenty days, the neighbouring Indians and chiefs 


coming to pay the deceased honour, funeral orations were com- 
posed describing his great deeds, and his [personal] property was 
divided among the visitors (op, cit., fol. 73). 

The mode of burial apparently differed among the kingdoms. 
Ferdinand Columbus enumerates various ways not only of burial 
but also of helping the wretched beings to start on their last 
journey. In some cases the cacique’s body is opened and dried 
at the fire,“ that he may keep whole. Of others they keep only 
the head. Others they bring in a grotto, and lay a calabash of 
water and bread on his head.” Cacigues were burnt in the house 
where they died, but strangled when they are at the last gasp. 
Some are turned out of their house, and others put into their 
hammocks, with bread and water, and left to die, and some who 
are dangerously ill are taken before the cacique, who decides 
whether they are to be strangled or not (Church., II, 621). Sir 
Robert Schomburgk claims to have discovered an Indian burial 
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ground in the Valley of Constanza (“ Atheneum,” 1852, pp. '797- 
799). On his own showing he did not examine the ground, 
nor did he get any skulls, but he asserts it to be an Indian 
burial ground, apparently because there are above 1 ,000 mounds, 
and because the present inhabitants say it is. This, of course, 
is no evidence. 

The Spaniards found on several occasions heads wrapped up 
with great care, sewn up in baskets. Heads thus preserved 
were supposed to have been those of parents or of others held in 
veneration (Major, pp. 52-3). 

It is doubtful whether these people buried the bodies of their 
enemies, for while Herrera states that the murdered Spaniards 
of the first expedition were buried (op. cit., 1, 113-114). Chanca 
mentions the finding of the waburied bodies (Major, p. 45). 


Poetry and Music. 


History, such as it was, and the deeds of their forefathers 
were handed down to them in certain meters and ballads called 
areitos. “They have also songs and ballads of love, and others 
of lamentations and mourning, some also to encourage them to 
the wars, with every one of them their tunes agreeable to the 
matter” (Moralis, p. 289). The same authority states that 
Anachaona “in making rhymes and ballads was counted a pro- 
phetess among the best” (op. cit., p. 301). 

“When they sing these songs, they play upon an instrument 
called Maiohavan, made of wood, hollow, strong, yet very thin, 
and as long as a man’s arm, that part where they play on it is 
made like a smith’s tongs, and the other end like a club, so that 
it looks like a calabash with along neck. This instrument they 
play on is so loud, that it is heard a league and a-half off; and 
to that music they sing those songs they have got by heart. The 
chief men play on it, who learn it from their infancy, and so 
sing to it according to their customs ” (Pane, p. 626). 

The above drum or gong is very different from that described 
by Oviedo, which is made of a hollow cylindrical piece of wood 
with a rectangular hole on one side of the cylindrical surface and 
another hole in the form of an H opposite to the first. The H 
hole is placed uppermost and when beaten with sticks makes a 
“bad noise.” Oviedo also says there is only one tune and one 
time kept in their songs (op. cit., fol. 70). There exists such a 
gong in the British Museum.’ Benzoni also mentions a drum 
(op. cit., p. 79) which appears to have been played by the chief 
or priest only. 


? Captain Cameron (“ Across Africa,” 1877, I, plate facing p. 357) describes 
wooden gongs from west coast of Tanganyika very like those Sf) Hayti. 
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We have already seen (Games) that they possessed timbrels 
of fish-shells. 


Language. 


Columbus on his first voyage of discovery found that the 
natives he took with him from the island Guanahani (Watling 
Island) could converse freely with the natives of Cuba and 
Hispaniola, and we find later on that natives of Hispaniola could 
speak the language of, or make themselves understood by, the 
inhabitants of Jamaica. The Watling Islanders did not quite 
understand the language spoken at Samana Bay (Church., II, 
596). There were, however, evidently differences in dialect for 
we are informed by Ramon Pane (p. 631, Vol. II, Churchill 
ColL, fol. 1704) that the Admiral told him that the language of 
the province Madalena Maroris was different from the rest, and 
not understood in all parts of the country, and that he was to 
go to the Cacique Gwarionex on the west coast “ whose language 
was understood all over the island.” Herrara (p. 166, Vol. L 
Engl. ed., 1725) confirms this and speaks of the dialect spoken 
in the province of Guarionex as the “courtly language.”? 

With regard to the pronounciation of the language we have 
only one short statement of Andreas Moralis handed down by 
Angleria (p. 292), which runs: “ All such words as in their 
tongue are aspirate are pronounced with like breath and spirit 
as is f, saving that herein the nether lip is not moved to the 
uppermost teeth.” 

Dr. Brinton appears to be the only authority on the 
Hispaniola language, and in his excellent paper entitled the 
“ Arawak Language of Guiana,” (reprinted Phil, 1871, 18 pp., 
4to.), he gives a vocabulary of Haytian words, and a short 
dissertation on the language. 

In all the known words the letter J is conspicuous by its 
absence. We meet with it however in a suffix el which appears 
to correspond to our -son (Welsh ap, Russian -vitch). Pane 
speaks of a man called Giaia (p. 622) and refers to this man’s 
son as Giaiael, and again (p. 630) he speaks of a cacique as 
father to Guarionel. Anacacoa’s sister’s name was Anacaona., 

We may mention here that Mr. Prax (“ Bull. de la Soc. de 
Géog.,” Paris, Ser. IX, 1855, p. 202) says “the word Haiti 
should be written Aditi which is composed of three roots, 
a, flower; hi, great; ti, country. Hence A/iti signifies flower 


1 In Samoa there are three different languages spoken—the first a strictly 
court language, spoken by the king and highest officials; the second by the 
lesser nobles and warrivrs; and the third by the common ‘people (A. St. John- 
ston, “* Camping among Cannibals,” Lond., 1833). 
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of great countries.” He gives no proof whatever in support of 
this explanation. 

At a future date we hope to revert to the language of 
Hispaniola. 

Navigation. 

Columbus states “they navigate all these seas ” (Major, p. 8). 
“ They have in all these islands very many canoes like our row- 
boats, some larger, some smaller, but most of them larger than 
a barge of eighteen seats. They are not so wide, because they 
are made of one single piece of timber, but a barge could not 
keep up with them in rowing, because they go with incredible 
speed, and with these canoes they navigate among these islands. 
.... I have seen in some of these seventy and eighty men 
each with his oar” (iiid., pp. 10-11). According to Angleria 
(op. cit. p. 189) “their boats are made only of one tree, made 
hollow with a certain sharp stone (for they have no iron) and 
are very long and narrow.” At Cuba, a canoe was seen “ drawn 
upon land under a bower . . . it was made of the body of one 
tree and as big as a twelve-oared barge.” Later on a similar 
canoe was discovered 70 feet long that would carry 50 persons 
(Church., II, 591). Another canoe is also mentioned with 40 
men in it (¢d., 592). Oviedo (op. cit., fol. 89) says the canoes 
are hollowed out by an axe aided by fire and that the natives 
burnt and struck alternately. The drawing he gives of one, 
with its square ends, however, does not convey the idea of 
swiftness ascribed to them by Columbus. Oviedo states that 
they are easily upset, but not sinkable, and in this respect they 
were better than the Spanish boats. From the same drawing it 
would appear that the paddles much resemble our spades with 
cross handles and very long blades. Oviedo states that the 
Caribs had cotton sails (ibid., fol. 89). 

The natives of Porto Rico had “boats made of one piece of 
timber, square at the ends, like trays, deeper than the canoes, 
the sides raised with canes, daubed over with bitumen, and not 
flat as the canoes but with a keel.” (Herr., I, 340). Benzoni’s 
drawing of a canoe on the coast of Cumana (S. America) is 
furnished with almost square ends (op. cit., p. 6). 


Habitations. 


According to Oviedo (op. cit., fol. 85) there appears to have 
been no rule as to where a settlement should be made and their 


1 On the Orinoco, according to H. A. Wickham’s “ Rough Notes,” p. 99, the 
large canoes with the extremities squared above the water are called “ casco,” 
the smaller ones being apparently called “curiara”’ (p.59) ; on the plates facing 
pp. 160 and 237 the author gives us drawings of the pitpans in use on the 


a coast, and which bear a remarkable likeness to the canoe drawn by 
viedo. 
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villages were consequently found in every situation ; their fields 
were close to their homes, and every village had a space reserved 
for the game of the batey. Dr. Chanca (op. cit., p. 52) speaks 
of things being “hidden in the grass around their houses,” 
hence we may infer that occasionally at least they were not in 
the habit of clearing the ground in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. The settlements were of all sizes varying from a village 
of seven or eight houses (Chanca, p.51) to a district “so 
populous that it seemed to be one continued town for a league 
in length” (Church., I, 618). Dr. Chanca states that the Indians 
lived in miserable hovels covered with grass and dampness 
(op cit., p. 52); but judging by the account and by the two 
sketches left us by Oviedo, their habitations must have been re- 
markably good, and were furnished with window-spaces. One 
kind of house appears to have been hexagonal (or round), 
Posts were inserted in the ground five to six paces distant, 
these were joined at the top by wooden braces, and from this 
point upwards branches were fixed on all round, meeting at the 
top of a central post, thus giving the dwelling a conical roof. 
The roofs consisted of straw, leaves of the Bihao, cane tops, 
and palm leaves, but the walls were formed of thick canes 
set in the ground side by side. The whole was strongly corded 
together by larger vine ropes (rattans). The houses of the 
Caciques were larger, longer, and furnished with galleries, &c. 
(Oviedo, fol. 85). The chief’s house also had a raised seat 
inside (Herr., I, pp. 74 and 76). The Cubans appear to have 
had habitations similar to those in use at Hispaniola; they 
lived in towns, in houses of timber covered with straw, and made 
after the manner of pavilions (Church., II, 589) ; concerning the 
island of Borrique (Porto Rico), “there were many good houses, 
though built with timber and thatched, and a square in 
the midst of them, and a way down to the sea, very clean and 
plain, and the walls of canes interwoven, or wattled,’ with greens 
artificially wrought as in Valencia” (Herr., I, 108). 

Columbus on his journey to Cibao “ passed by many Indian 
towns, the houses whereof were round, thatched, with such 
a little door [-way] that he who goes in must stoop very low” 
(Church., II, 612). “They had no doors, but barred access by 
means of canes or sticks, this was, of course, no defence, but 
according to their custom no man dared break in at a door he 
finds so barred ” (aid.). 

The Indians appear to have had a fair variety of furniture. 
Angleria (op. cit., p. 192) describing Anacaona’s treasure-house, 
says, her treasures consisted of “chairs, stools, settles, dishes, 


1 Cf. Im Thurn, p. 205. 
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potingers, pots, pans; basins, trays, and such other household 
stuff and instruments, workmanly made, of a certain black and 
hard shining wood:” these were manufactured at the island 
Guanabba (now called Gonaives ; it lies some miles off Port-au- 
Prince). We also hear of a handsome round table, made like a 
dish, in a cemi-house (Church., II, 621). The people, it would 
seem, did not use stools, but “all sat down on their heels” 
(Benzoni, p. 79). Columbus we hear on one occasion was seated 
“on a chair with a low back the Indians used, and they were 
very neat polished and bright, as if they had been made of jet ” 
(Herr., I, 74). Oviedo (op. cit., fol. 69) also mentions the carved 
stools. At Cuba, a seat is described which was made of one 
piece in strange shapes, and almost like some creature that had 
short legs, and the tail lifted up to lean against, which is as 
broad as the seat for the convenience of leaning, with a head 
before, and the eyes and ears of gold (Church., II, 589). 

Benzoni (p. 79) describing a feast says, “they all sat down on 
their heels,” but Oviedo (fol. 86) describing the game of ball 
says, “ they sat on stone seats.” 

It was from these people that hammocks were introduced to 
the Old World. Oviedo (fol. 72) describes them as sometimes 
made of patchwork (?), and at others of open network. Occa- 
sionally they were made so broad that one could lie in them 
transversely. Both Oviedo and Benzoni draw them as though 
they had a stay at each end to keep them expanded, but in their 
description nothing is said of this. 


Fire. 


Fire was obtained by the simple drill twirled between the 
hands, with three sticks. Two dry light sticks of brown wood 
were tied firmly together, and the point of the drill of a 
particular hard wood was inserted between the two, and then 
worked (Oviedo, fol. 90).2_ The Cubans carried firebrands about 
with them (Church., II, 589). 


String. 


The posts of their houses were fixed together with rattans 
(Oviedo, fol. 85), but the ropes with which the Spanish colonists 
were strangled during Columbus’ absence are described as made 


' The British Museum possesses a small black ebony stool from St. Domingo 
answering to the above description. 

2 Judging by an illustration on p. 49 of Benzoni’s quoted work the natives of 
Nicaragua made fire in a similar way. No where else is there any record of 
a people making fire by means of working into two sticks tied together. Oviedo 
g ves a drawing of how this is done, so that there can be no mistuke about it. 
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of a certain broom (? Bromelia) like the esparto (Church., IT, 
6U9).1 Angleria, however, speaks of native hemp for making 
ropes demanded as a tribute (p. 189). 


Weaving. 


In translating Benzoni’s history, Rear-Admiral Smyth calls 
attention to the fact that from the use of the word rag (una 
pezxaa), the arts of weaving and spinning are presupposed (op. cit., 
pp. 87 and 89). In Benzoni’s time, whether these arts were already 
known to the aborigines or not, it is more than likely that 
cloth would have been in use. He tells us that the juice of the 
iucca Was squeezed out through a rag (op. cit., p. 85), and that 
their wine was filtered through a cloth (op. cit., p. 87). His 
drawings of hammocks also make them appear to have been 
made both of pieces of cloth and of netting. Herrera says the 
natives gave the Spaniards cotton cloths (op. cit., I, 68), and 
Columbus says some of the women used a cover of cotton cloth 
made for that purpose (Major, p. 6). We are also told that at 
Cuba they none of them made use of the cotton to clothe them- 
selves, but only to make nets for their beds, which they called 
hamucas, and in weaving aprons for women to cover their naked- 
ness (Church., 11, 589). When Guacanagari pretended to have 
a wounded leg, that limb was bound up with bandages (Chanca, 
op. cit., p. 58). According to Ferd. Columbus (Church., II, p. 
608), in the houses at Guadaloupe were found “ cotton, spun and 
unspun, and looms to weave ” (see Herr., I, 107). 

The evidence as to their knowledge of this art is, therefore, 
somewhat meagre. 


Pottery. 


Pottery was a well developed art amongst these people, for 
collectors seem to be able to find fragments marked with the 
images peculiar to the Indians of this part of the world. 
Herrera speaks of their “ earthenware pitchers, handsomely made 
and painted” (I, 68). According to Benzoni, the cacique’s bread 
was baked in a round pipkin, and they used also large jars or 
vases and pipkins in the manufacture of their wine (p. 84), and 
he also refers to their idols being made of clay (p. 78). Angleria 
(p. 192) mentions special pots for cooking iguanas. 


Basketwork. 


Although none of the historians make any reference to the 
manufacture of baskets, nor to the material of which they are 


' The Guiana Indians make string of a Bromelia. See Im Thurn, p. 284. 
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made, we have occasional mention of them proving that basket 
work was well known to these Indians. On several occasions 
the Spaniards discovered men’s heads sewn up with great care 
in small baskets in Hispaniola (Chanca, p. 522) and in Cuba also 
(Church., II, 591). Benzoni in describing a feast speaks of 
“baskets adorned with roses and various flowers” (p. 80). The 
Caribs would appear also to have had baskets, as Columbus 
found them at Guadaloupe full of men’s bones (Church., IT, 608). 
These baskets may however have been stolen in their raids, 
Calabashes are frequently mentioned. 


Stone Implements. 


Dr. Chanca found they had “many tovls, such as hatchets 
and axes, made of stone, which are so handsome and well finished 
that it is wonderful how they contrive to make them without 
the use of iron” (Major, p. 68). 

They used stones to triturate the maize (Benzoni, p. 83): they 
committed suicide with flint knives (iid., p. 78) and they cut up 
the iweca roots with “ sharp stones that they found on the beach ” 
(ibid., p. 85). Oviedo gives a drawing of an axe (op. cit., fol. 89) 
in which the stone axe-head is fixed to the haft by insertion 
into a hole. 

Some crudely executed engravings of stone and earthenware 
figures found in St. Domingo were published on Plate I, 
Vol. II, of Descourtilz’s “Voyages d’un Naturaliste,” Paris, 
1809, and Nicolson in his “Essai sur l’Histoire Naturelle de 
St. Domingue,” Paris, 1776, gives on Plate 9, drawings of 
characteristic images, &c., and on Plate 10, drawings of 
stone celts well finished, one of which is much like a European 
axe. The best selection of drawings of stone articles from St. 
Domingo was published by the late Mr. Edw. T. Stevens in 
“Flint Chips,” London, 1870, on pp. 224-235. Among the 
more interesting may be mentioned “a stone bowl with 
sculptured ornament upon the outside” and a four-legged 
“metatl.” Mr. Stevens also figured one of those curious stone 
collars which have been found in St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and 
St. Thomas, but the uses or objects of which still defy explana- 
tion by anthropologists. A paper on Cuban Antiquities, by 
Andres Poey appeared in the “Trans. Amer. Ethnol. Soe.” (Vol. 
ILI, Part I, pp. 183-202, New York, 1853), illustrated with a 
few woodcuts of little stone carvings or images. The.e appears 
to be some slight similarity between these images and those of 
St. Domingo. The author incorporates in his paper a fanciful 
theory of W. Walton’s (“ Present State of the Spanish Colonies,” 
London, 1810, Vol. I, pp. 167-171) on the connection between 
the Hispaniolas and the followers of Brahma which, it is 
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needless to add, will not stand investigation. Schomburgk 
(“ Jour. Ethnol. Soc.,” Lond., ili, 1854, pp. 114-122) says the 
carved stones “are only found where there is sure evidence that 
the Caribs inhabited or visited the place,” but he, on his part, 
gives no evidence in support of this statement. 


Metallurgy. 


Gold there appears to have been plenty, apparently obtained 
only at the surface, as Chanca, already quoted, records they 
had not the “means of digging more than a hand’s depth,” but 
Angleria, (op. cit., p. 188) says that when the Spaniards arrived at 
the gold mines of Cipanga, “ they found certain deep pits which 
had been digged in old time,” and which Columbus thought 
must be the mines of Solomon. 

Benzoni refers to idols made of gold and silver (p. 78): 
Oviedo (fol. 69) of gold only. We have already described 
(Personal Ornaments) how the gold was beaten «into shape. 
There is no record of its having been smelted. 

There exist copper mines in Hispaniola, but we find no 
‘mention that the natives made any use of this metal, although 
at Martinique Columbus describes Carib women who “ arm and 
cover themselves with plates of copper, of which metal they 
have a great quantity” (Major, pp. 14-15), but this appears to 
be hearsay. 

At Guadaloupe some of the men on the second voyage 
declared they had found an iron pan, but Ferd. Columbus says 
this must be a mistake, as “there never was anything of iron 
found among those people” (Church., [1, 607). Later on the 
sailors affirm they met with iron hatchets on the same island 
(ibid., 634). These implements may have been stolen, for 
Columbus (Major, p. 6), Chanca (iid., p. 68), and Angleria 
(op. cit., p. 169) all unite in stating that the Indians had no iron. 

The Indians valued brass more than goid and highly valued 
tin (Herr., I, 141). 


Topography. 

According to Columbus the Indians were well acquainted with 
their surrounding islands (Major, p. 10). Angleria, Herrera, 
Muiioz, and others describe the position of the towns, &c., 
which we need not discuss here. 


Swimming. 
Moralis tells us “they are the most expert fishers by reason 


that they are accustomed daily to plunge themselves in the 
VOL. XVI. x 
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rivers, so that in a manner they live no less in the water than 
on the land” (p. 290). On one occasion, at Guadaloupe, when 
it was too rough to land the boats, Columbus sent the 
Hispaniola women ashore by swimming (Church., IT, 634). On 
another occasion some women escaped from the Spaniards by 
swimming considerably more than half a league (Angl., p. 175). 
Oviedo also says they were splendid swimmers (fol. 89). 


Novemser 23rd, 1886. 
Francis GALTON, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The election of C. W. Rossert, Esq., as a corresponding 
member was announced. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From the Department oF Mives, Sydney, N.S.W.—Annual Report 
for the year 1885. 

From the Prasopy Acapemy or Scrence.—Ancient and Modern 
Methods of Arrow-Release. By Edward 8S. Morse. 

From the AvurHor.—Can Europeans become Acclimatised in 
Tropical Africa? By R. W. Felkin, M.D. 

— A Contribution to the Determination of Sex. By R. W. 
Felkin, M.D. 

— The Scientific prevention of Consumption. By G. W. 
Hambleton. 

From the Acapemy.—Kongl. Vitterhets Historie och Antiqvitets 
Akademiens Manadsblad, 1885, Nos. 157-159. 

From the Association.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion, Vol. ix, No. 6. 

From the Institution.—Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution. No. exxxvi. 

From the Socirry.—Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1773, 

1774. 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, 1886, Nos. 

3, 4. 

From the Epitor.—Nature. Nos. 889-890. 

Science. No. 196. 

—— The Photographic Times. No. 268. 

—- L’Hoinme, 1886, No. 16. 

—— Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, 1886, Nos. 9, 10. 
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The following paper was read, in the absence of the author, 
by Professor A. H. Keane :— 


On the TRIBES of the EASTERN SOUDAN. 


By DonaLp A. Cameron, Esq., H.B.M. Consul for the Eastern 
Soudan. 


Tue Arabs of Suakin and of its neighbourhood, for about 100 
miles in a semi-circle, may, for convenience, be divided into the 
following tribes :— 


. Natives of Suakin, 7.e., Suakinese. 
. Amarrars. 

. Hadéndoas. 

Ashrafs. 

. Artégas. 

. Bishareen. 

Beni Amers. 


SIO 


1. The population of Suakin is a mixed one, and, exclusive of 
the Egyptian garrison, numbers about 5,000. Deducting from 
this a score of English and about 100 Greeks and Levantines, 
together with Turkish and Egyptian officials, Jeddah merchants 
and artisans, Somalis, Arabs of Aden, Abyssinians, and natives 
of India, there remain about 4,000 Suakinese and Soudanese 
negroes who now represent the fixed population of the town. 
Owing to the constant intermarriage between the different black 
peoples here, certain further deductions must be’ made, and we 
have left perhaps 3,000 genuine Suakinese whose native lan- 
gudge is Zobedawiet, and who are identical in race and in 
language with the friendly or hostile tribes of Arabs outside the 
town, such as the Amirrars, Artégas, &c. 

Later on in treating of each of these tribes it will be seen 
that they claim by tradition to have different origins. Whatever 
truth there may be in such traditions, for all practical purposes 
it may be confidently affirmed at starting that all the natives of 
the north-eastern Soudan, inside and outside of the town of 
Suakin, are kindred and speak one common language, Tobedawiet, 
in distinction from Arabic, of which they are more or less 
ignorant. 

The Arabic name for the people of the desert is Orban 
(ub 1c), by which one means Bedouins, mountaineers, nomads, 
camel-men, and shepherds, &c. The Suakinese of the town are 
often called Haddreb. Now there is a province in the south of 
Arabia called Hadramaut whose are 
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called Hadramy, in the plural Haddrima (a 5 ). 
These Hadramies abound at Hoveida and other parts of E]- Yemen. 
In fact Hadramy is a generic name at Suakin for people from 
the south of Arabia, and not from Jeddah and the Hejaz; and 
it is most natural that from the earliest times adventurers from 
Hadramaut may have come over and settled at Suakin. Upon 
this is based the tradition that Suakin is a Hadramy colony, and 
that Hadareb is merely another form of Hadarima—m and b 
being interchangeable. Indeed, Othman Sheikh, who claims 
descent from the aborigines of Suakin, tells me that the 
Suakinese or Haddreb are undoubtedly Hadramies from South 
Arabia. 

Mr. G. A. Hoskins, who travelled in Ethiopia in 1833, and 
soon after published a work on the ruins of Meroe, near Berber, 
states that when at Dongola, he was told by Sheikh Mukhtar, a 
most intelligent Kadi, that in the time of the fourth Khaleefa, 
namely, Ali (in the seventh century A.D.), there was an invasion by 
the great tribe of the Ababja from the Yemen, who “ finding the 
country inhabited by infidels, drove out some but forced the 
greater number to turn Moslems, and that thus the former in- 
habitants became blended with the Arabs and have not been 
distinguished for ages. This is a curious and highly interesting 
tradition proving historically almost what might naturally be 
supposed.” 

On the whole I think there must be some truth in this 
Dongolese tradition as narrated by Mr. Hoskins, and I would 
here draw attention to the similarity of the two words Ababja 
and Beja. 

Ababja can hardly be different from the modern word Ababdeh, 
the name of a powerful tribe which stretches south from 
Assouan, having the Bishareen to the south and the Amarrars to 
the east. 

Beja is a vague word applied to all Tobedawiet-speaking Arabs, 
and the origin of the word deserves serious discussion. 

In another part of his work Mr. Hoskins says that it is probable 
that during the period of its magnificence the Empire of Meroe 
held the Yemen tributary, and that on its decay it was invaded 
by the Yemenese (Hadramies), who swarmed across into Nubia 
or Ethiopia. If this view is accepted there can be no doubt 
that these Yemenese landed at or near Suakin, between Rowaya 
and Agig, and that most of them hurried inland to the Nile, a 
certain small portion remaining on the coast. Thus what 
Othman Sheikh tells me at Suakin, in May, 1886, is confirmed 
by what 1 have just read by chance in Mr. Hoskin’s book of 
1833-4. 
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Burckhardt, who was at Suakin in 1814, gives a very full and 
valuable account of this town, and accepts the native statement 
that Suakin is more or less a colony of Hadramaut. 

My own opinions are as follows :— 

1. There may have been at least one invasion of the Eastern 
Soudan from Arabia. 

2. That such of the invaders as could not find room on the 
coast had to hurry inland till they struck the Nile, and that the 
survivors were easily absorbed by the aborigines, adopting the 
aborigines’ language and having little or no effect on the 
aboriginal race. 

3. That Suakin being on the coast may have retained a large 
proportion of Hadramies, and so have come to be called Hadramy. 

4, That the present Beja or Tobedawiet-speaking people of 
the Eastern Soudan are the aborigines, who gradually adopted 
Islam through contact with the coast or with Egypt, or with 
minor Moslem invasions in the seventh and following centuries. 

5. That the Eastern Soudanese are quite unlike the Bedouin 
Arabs of the north, such as are met with in Arabia, Syria, 
Mount Sinai, and the Delta; and that they may be fairly 
assumed to be the aborigines of the country. 

The following are extracts from a letter from Mason Bey, of 
the Egyptian Service, who has travelled a great deal in the 
Soudan. He says that the aborigines question is very far from 
settled. For his own part he believes that the Bishareens, 
Hadéndoas, Halengas, and Beni Amers are an autochthonous 
race, and that they have held their own in spite of all invasions. 
As for the theory that the aborigines were killed off by the 
invaders, that will not stand before recent evidence. Moreover, 
an invader must have been pressed to reach the Nile, and could 
do no more than hurry through the country. Occupation by 
any sedentary race is out of the question. The late Ali Bey, 
Bakheet of Kassala, assured him that the Beni Amers, Hadén- 
doas, Bishareen, and Halengas called themselves the “ Rotn,” 
and that Rotn is the name of their country and people. These 
people have no affinity with the Arabs. Linant gives an 
account of them in his work on the “ Etbai.” According to 
Lepsius the Suakin people are Arabs having no affinity with 
the neighbouring tribes. Mason Bey very properly doubts the 
affinity between the Hadéndoas and Abyssinians. He adds 
that most of the ethnological difficulties arise from a precon- 
ceived determination to divide the human race into certain 
ae and fast groups, located within equally hard and fast 

ines. 

Mason Bey sent me the following letter from M. Bonola, the 
Secretary of the Khedivial Geographical Society of Cairo :— 
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“My dear Bey, 

“This is what I have found about the Beja and Bishareens 
in the ‘Nouvel Dictionnaire de Géographie, de Vivien de St. 
Martin, 1884. 

“ Beja or Bishareen.—An aboriginal people of Nubia. This 
name is ancient, and some think they can recognise it in the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions under the name of Souka, which is 
like the Bouga of the Ethiopian inscriptions, and the Greek 
inscriptions of Axum. 

“Latin authors speak of them as Blemmyes. 

“ On their arrival in Egypt, the Arabs came in contact with 
the Beja, and good information.can be obtained about them 
from the old Moslem authors. The best notice is that by 
Makrizi in his ‘History of Egypt; also in the ‘Istakiri, translated 
into German by Mordtmann (‘ Das Buch der Lander,’ Hamburg, 
1845), and in Masoodi. 

“ Makrizi says that the Beja are of Berber origin. Soon after 
the arrival of the Arabs in Egypt the Moslems invaded the 
emerald mines, and intermarried with the Beja, so that a large - 
number of the tribe, called Hadareb, embraced Islam. This 
Hadareb tribe, which is the élite of the nation, inhabits the side 
which is towards Saeed. 

“ After this reswmé of Makrizi, M. Vivien goes on to uphold 
his thesis that the Beja are of Berber origin, and he analyses 
M. Linant’s book on the ‘Etbai, which gives a very detailed 
description of the manners of this people. 

“The language Bejawi or Beduwi (which must not be con- 
founded with Bedouin) is altogether an original idiom, hitherto 
very imperfectly known, and it is of very great ethnological 
importance to determine the relation between the Agao and the 
other aboriginal dialects of Abyssinia, and the Somali, Galla, 
Ababdeh, Coptic, and the Berber dialects of the Etbai district. 

“The tribes of the Beja family are numerous, such as the 
Hadéndoa, Halenga, Shinterab, Merefab, &c.” 

The above is M. Bonola’s letter, and I agree with Mason Bey 
that it only adds to the general confusion. 

In the Bible (Chronicles II, chapter xii, verses 2 and 3) it is 
said that Shishak, King of Egypt, invaded Jerusalem with an 
army of Ethiopians, and Lubims, and Sukkiims. Sukkiims may 
mean the people of Suakin. 

Suakin is written Sawdkin in Arabic ( uf ~): The natives 
call it “ Soke,” in their Tobedawiet language. 

The houses at Suakin are all built of coral rag, which is calied 
Domar. This is torn up by crowbars from the reefs in summer 
when the water is low. The natives live in large huts of mat- 
ting stretched on branches. These huts are called “Bidaigowab.” 
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The Suakinese are undoubtedly a handsome race. They are 
rather below our average height, although their slender figures, 
covered by the loose white 0b, or native toga, and their upstand- 
ing hair, make them look taller than they are. 

Out on the plains or in the hills they have great powers of 
endurance in running and climbing, and are as active and lithe 
as greyhounds. But in the town they are lazy and good for 
nothing ; and even when willing to work make but feeble coolies 
and coalheavers. Their food is almost entirely vegetable, varied 
with fish and now and then a little meat. 

Within their own narrow waters the Suakinese are very expert 
fishermen and sailors. Their craft consist of canoes and dhows. 
The canoe (Khoort) is always a “ dug-out” of teakwood brought 
from the East Indies. Their dhows are of the usual type 
throughout the east, carvel-built and with lateen-sails, 

I took great interest in scanning the features of the 
Suakinese. It was easy to detect the presence of negro blood 
by the thickness of the nose and lips, &c., but after making all 
deductions for intermarriage, | made out two rather distinct 
types, that of the sheikhs and that of the lower classes. 

Some of the sheikhs’ faces were almost as perfect and refined 
as that of any Caucasian. The nose was fine and delicate, the 
brows arched, the lips and chin well cut, and the jaw not too 
heavy. The hands and feet were small and shapely. The hair 
was long and wiry, but not crisp like a negro’s. It was divided 
into three parts—a thick pad on the crown, and thick festoons 
of hair on the side. Some shave their heads, and wear 
turbans. 

The complexion was a dark brown, but not black; on the 
other hand it was never fair like that of many Arabian 
Bedouins. 

The faces of the lower orders of pure Suakinese are decidedly 
coarser as arule. But here again there isa marked difference 
between tribes. The Amarrars, and especially the Ashrafs, 
claim superiority of race, and scorn the savage Artégas and 
Hadéndoas. As these two latter tribes were hostile and absent 
from Suakin I have had no opportunity of inquiring into this 
interesting detail. 

A great friend of mine, young Sheikh Seyyid Yaseen, an 
Ashraf or aristocrat of the Northern Amarrars, assures me that 
it is very easy to distinguish an Amarrar from a Hadéndoa, or 
both from an Artéga, Bishareen, or Beni Amer; and that every 
tribe has its peculiar dialect and idioms. A Hadéndoa from 
near Kassala could never be mistaken for an Amarrar of Suakin 
or a Bishareen from Berber; the connecting links between 
these extreme tribes being the minor nomad families who inter- 
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marry or change their allegiance from time to time. There can 
be no doubt that the present revolution in the Eastern Soudan 
will also have a great effect on the tribes. It marks a great 
epoch in their national history, and every piece of really 
accurate information which can be gathered now concerning the 
rebellion will be of value by-and-by from an ethnological point 
of view. Some of the minor hostile tribes have been annihilated, 
or are represented only by women and a few infant males. 
Whole mountain districts have been depopulated. The autho- 
rity of great sheikhs has been upset, and the future is in the 
hands of a few less powerful sheikhs and tribes who have kept 
aloof from the rebellion and fighting, and who are, in conse- 
quence, relatively much stronger than before. 

2. Outside Suakin we meet with two great tribes, the 
Améarrars and the Hadéndoas, The Suakin-Berber road forms a 
pretty correct boundary between them. The Amérvrars stretch 
along a base line from Suakin, Handoub, and Ariab, northwards 
past Rowaya and Elba towards Kosair. They are Arabs of the 
mountains and of the coast. They are not Nile Arabs, for 
between them and the Nile are the Ababdehs and Bishareen. 
Their country is called the “ thai.” The headquarters of the 
tribe is in the Ariab district, and their sheikh of sheikhs, who 


has been recently murdered by Osman Digna, was Hamed 
Mahmoud, son of Hamed Hasai, of the Ajim or noblest stock. 
The Amarrars may be classified into four great families— 


i. Weled Gwilei, 
ii. Weled Aliab, 
iii. Weled Kurbab-Wagadab, 
iv. Amarrars proper of the Ariab district, 


making in all a total of about 50,000 fighting men. 

The Amarrars claim to be of Koreish descent. They assert 
that Seif Ullah Khalid ibn Weleed invaded and conquered the 
Eastern Soudan in the reign of the Khaleefa Osman, and that 
they and their kindred tribes of the Comeelab, Bishareen, 
Belaweeb of Suakin, and Mergomab of the Atbara, are the 
descendants of the invading Arab army. The grain of truth in 
this tradition is that small bands of Koreish Arabs may have 
come and won over certain sheikhs and tribes to Islam, and that 
as the new faith spread over the country during the last 1,000 
years the people have been at pains to make themselves out to 
be of Arabian descent. 

3. The Hadéndoas have their headquarters at Filik, near 
Kassala, and extend from the Abyssinian frontier northward 
through the Gash, Wadi Langab, Wadi Oseer, and Khor Baraka, 
past Erkowit and Tokar to Kokreb, and Sinkat close to Suakin. 
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The Shukuriehs are to the south and west of them; the Beni 
Amers to the east; the Bishareens and Amarrars to the north; 
and their only access to the sea is in the neighbourhood of. 
Suakin. The majority of them are much nearer Kassala than 
Suakin, and it is incorrect to speak of the Suakin Arabs in a 
general sort of way as being Hadéndoas. 

Digna himself is a Hadéndva, and for the last three years he 
has succeeded in collecting at Tamai a large number of the 
Northern Hadéndoas, Artégas, and some Amarrars. Thus the 
word Hadéndoa is now almost synonymous for the rebels. The 
natives whom I have consulted all insist that the Hadéndoas 
are not of Arabian origin, and that they are an early emigration 
from the centre of Africa, west of the Nile. The Amarrars look 
upon them as a wild inferior race, who somehow have learnt 
the Tobedawiet language, but who are quite distinct from the 
Amirrars, Ashrafs, Beni Amers, and Bishareen. They say that 
the Hadéndoas freely intermarry with other tribes, that their 
sheikhs have not much influence over them, and that they 
easily shift their allegiance and follow any leader of their fancy 
like bands of brigands rather than tribes under a sheikhdom or 
patriarchal government. 

The head sheikh of sheikhs of all the Hadéndoas is Musa, 
who lives at Filik, in the Kassala or Taka province. 

The Hadéndoas outside Suakin may for convenience be 
divided into two great tribes, (1) Hamdabs and the (2) Erkowaits. 

In addition to these, there are of course all the numerous 
tribes and sub-tribes under the great Sheikh Musa, at Filik, to 
the south. 

But at Suakin I am unable to obtain any accurate information 
about them, and I now speak only of the Northern Hadéndoas 
immediately under Digna’s influence. This confederation in 
1884-5 must have numbered at least 15,000 desperate fighting 
men. 

The Comeelabs are sometimes spoken of as Amiarrars and 
sometimes as Hadéndoas. The Amarrars claim them as kindred 
but many of their sub-tribes joined the Hadéndoas under Digna. 

4. The Ashraf, Shurefa, or Shereefs *\a 
are a small tribe who live for the most part near Tokar, in 
the Gash and in Khor Baraka. A certain portion have also 
settled among the Amarrars to the north. The number of grown 
males among all the Ashraf probably does not exceed 2,000. 
They call themselves Beni Hashim, and claim descent from 
the Prophet. Throughout the Mahdi-Digna revolution they 
have remained loyal to the Egyptian Government and their 
sheikhs are now taking an active part with the Amarrars in 
dispersing the rebels. 
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Seyyid Yaseen, an Ashraf-Amarrar Sheikh, tells me that cen- 
turies ago their ancestors were rulers of Medina, but that in the 
sixteenth century they were overthrown by the family of Abdul- 
Mutalleb. The Mecca Sheikhs then invited them to come and 
settle in that town, but Mohammed el Wali, the head of the 
family, refused, and crossed over to Suakin about the year 1550 
A.D. He died and was buried at Suakin, leaving three sons, 
whose posterity are now to be found near Tokar, in Suakin, and 
among the Northern Amarrars. 

Their greatest sheikh is Shereef Mohammed Abu Fatima, 
who lives at Dagga, in Khor Baraka. 

I consider that the future of the Eastern Soudan is in the 
hands of the Amarrar-Ashraf tribes, and that with patience, 
conciliation, and firmness there is every hope of establishing a 
sound native government under the headship of their sheikhs. 

5. The Artéyas are said to be the descendants of a sheikh of 
that name, who came from Hadramaut in pre-Islamic times, and 
married one of the daughters of L[blis, and settled near Tokar. 
The Artégas now assert that their name means “ patrician” 
(Smed. x42), and indeed they may be looked upon as the most 
ancient stock of this district. 1 have met with no Artégas, as 
they are all rebels, but I am assured that they are an inferior 
race like the lowest types in Suakin. At present the tribe 
numbers about 5,000 men near Tokar. Before the revolt, large 
numbers were to be found in this town. One family still 
remains, the Divan Bekabs, but they are few and quite insigni- 
ficant. Similarly, Mahmood Resheed ibn et Taha, of Suakin, 
claims to be of the original stock of Artéga and the daughter of 
Iblis. 

It is worth while going to Tokar, and making a thorough 
inquiry into the traditions of this tribe ; and I believe that much 
valuable information from an ethnological point of view can be 
obtained from a stay in that district. 

Tokar, indeed, and not Suakin, is the key to the north-east 
Soudan. Suakin is a chance settlement, and has a score of rival 
inlets north and south; but Tokar, from its position, is unique. 
It is at Tokar, therefore, that the questions of the races and 
languages of the Tobedawiet Arabs can be best studied. One 
could learn more in a month there, than in a year at Suakin. 

6. The Bishareen occupy the western half of the Berber 
road, and lie beyond the Suakin province. The Amarrars claim 
them as kindred of Arabian, Koreish, or Kwahili origin. Certain: 
tribes like the Bishara and Bishariabs are indeed classed as 
Amirrars. They speak Arabic and Tobedawiet. 


7. The Bent Amers ( pk sv) occupy a triangle of territory 
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of which Agig is the apex; the sea coast to Massowa the eastern 
side, the Khor Baraka to Kassala the western side, and the 
Abyssinian frontier the base. 

Their language is Tigré and not Tobedawiet, and like the 
Bishareen, they lie beyond the Suakin province. 

Of the foregoing tribes of Suakinese, 


Amarrars, 
Hadéndoas, 
Ashrafs, 
Artégas, and 
Bishareens, 


it will be seen that the first thing that connects them more or 
less is their conmon speech —Tobedawiet. 

Almkwist has published a very full grammar of this language 
under the title of “ Bischari Sprache.” Munzinger, in his “ East 
African Studies,” gives an excellent vocabulary of Tobedawiet as 
spoken in the south among the Hadéndoas and some of the Beni 
Amers. 

In the next place (although most of the Beni Amer speak 
Tigré, which is an Abyssinian dialect, and very few speak 
Tobedawiet), yet the Amarrars claim kindred with them. On 
the other hand they scout any idea of kinship with the Tobe- 
dawiet-speaking Hadéndoas. I do not understand this. 

The course of study which I have laid down for myself in my 
leisure this winter and spring at Suakin is first of all to try and 
master the Suakin language as a basis for ethnological research. 
I may then be able gradually to collect fresh materials in the 
shape of oral traditions, folk-lore, &c., which may be of use to 
this Institute. The present essay is merely a preliminary 
sketch. 


EXHIBITION of WEST AFRICAN SYMBOLIC MESSAGES, 
By G. W. Buioxay, M.A., F.LS., Assistant Secretary. 
[WITH PLATE IV.] 


THE AssISTANT SECRETARY said that Mr. R. N. Cust had kindly 
presented to the Institute eight specimens of Aroko, sent to him 
by Mr. J. A. Otonba Payne, Registrar of the Supreme Court at 
Lagos. These Aroko, or symbolic letters, were such as are used 
by the tribe of Jebu in West Africa, to which tribe Mr. Payne 
himself belongs. 

No. 1 (Fig. 1, Plate IV) is a message from a native prince of 
Jebu Ode to his brother residing abroad. It consists of six 
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cowries, all turned in the same direction; the quill of a feather 
is passed through them from front to back, and the shaft turned 
back towards the end of the quill, and fixed to the side of the 
cowries. 

Six in the Jebu language is Z-/a, which is derived from the 
verb fa, to draw; Africans are in the habit of cleansing their 
ears with a feather, and look upon it as the only instrument by 
which this can be effectually done; the whole message, there- 
fore, is as follows. 


Efa yi ni mo fi fa Qg mora, ki ’wo na si fa mo mi 
girigiri. 

“ By, these six cowries J do draw you to myself, and you should also draw 
closely to me.” 


Tye yi ni mo fi nreti, ni kankansi ni ki nri 9. 


“ As by this feather only I can reach to your ears, so I am expecting you to 
come to me, or hoping to see you immediately.” 


No. 2 (Fig. 2, Plate IV) is from a native general of the Jebu 
force to a native prince abroad. This also consists of six cowries, 
but they are arranged two and two, face to face, on a long string; 
the pairs of cowries being set face to face indicate friendly 
feeling and good fellowship; the number six expresses a desire 
to draw close to the person to whom the message is sent; while 
the long string indicates considerable distance, or a long road. 
This is the message : 


Bi ona to wa larin wa tilé, jin pupd-pupd, sibésibé mo fa o 
mora, mo si doju ko 9. Bé mi mo fe ki o doju kg mi, ko si fa 
mg mi. 

“Although the road between us both may be very long, yet I draw you to 


myself, and set my face towards you. So I desire you to set your face towards 
me, and draw to me.” 


The third letter (Fig. 3, Plate IV) is from a native prince of 
Jebu Ode to one of his cousins abroad. The message consists 
of six cowries as before, but the arrangement is again different ; 
in this message two cowries are placed nearest the knot facing 
in the same direction, towards the opposite end of the string ; 
then come two face to face; and, lastly, two more facing in the 
same direction towards the end of the string. The two pairs of 
cowries facing in the same direction indicate numerous people 
before and behind the two blood relations signified by the 
cowries in the centre, which face one another, and around 
which, it will be observed, the string is tightly drawn. The 
message is: 
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Larin op enia, niwd-lehin, a ké gai md ard eni; bi o ti 
m) mi, ti mo si mg Q, je ka doju ko ’ra wa, ka gb’ara wa mu, ka 
ma se dehin ko ’ra. 

“In the midst of numerous people, before and behind, relations are sure to 
recognise and know each other; as we have known ourselves to be one, let us set 


our face to each other, and embrace ourselves together, never to turn against 
each other.” 


No. 4 (Fig. 4, Plate IV) is from His Majesty Awnjale, the 
King of Jebu, to his nephew abroad, and here we find other 
substances besides cowries included in the Aroko. Taking the 
various articles in order as before, commencing from the knot, 
we observe four cowries facing in the same direction, with their 
backs to the knot, this signifies agreement; next a piece of 
spice (a) which produces when burnt a sweet odour, and is never 
unpleasant; then come three cowries facing in the same direc- 
tion; then a piece of mat (b) ; then a piece of a feather (c) ; 
and, lastly, a single cowrie turned in the same direction as all the 
others. The interpretation is: 


Ord temi tire meji jora won. Iwa re wi mi, osi jo temi. 


“ Your words agree with mine very much. Your ways are pleasing to me, 
and I like them.” 


Maru :—Erin ki iru Qlorun. 

“ Deceive me iiot :—Because the Spice would yield nothing else but a sweet 
and genuine odour unto God.” 

Nka seru si 9 lailai. 

“ T shall never deal doubly with you a!l my life long.” 

Bi ord re ti rén mi to, opin ni. 

“ The weight of your words to me is beyond all description.” 

Nitori lori eni kanna la njoko, t’a si nstn — lo je ki nranse si 0. 

“As it is on the same family mat we have been sitting and lying down 
together—I send to you.” 

Nje eti re ni ngo mi re. 

“‘T am therefore anxiously waiting and hoping to hear from you.” 

Fig. 5, Plate IV represents a message of peace and good news 
from His Majesty the King of Jebu to His Majesty the King of 
Lagos, after his restoration to the throne on the 28th of December, 
1851. It appears even more complicated, but the interpretation 
issimple enough. First we find eight cowries arranged in pairs, 
and signifying the people in the four corners of the world, and 
it will be observed, that while three of the pairs are arranged 
with their faces upwards, the fourth and uppermost, i.¢., the pair 
in the most important position, are faving one another, thus 
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signifying that the correspondents, or the people of Jebu and 
Lagos are animated by friendly feelings towards each other; so 
too, there are two each of all the other objects, meaning “ you 
and I”—“we two.” The two large seeds, or warres (a, a) express 
a wish that “you and I” should play together as intimate friends 
do, at the game of “ warre,” in which these seeds are used, and 
which is the common game of the country, holding very much 
the same position as chess or draughts with us; the two flat 
seeds (b,b) are seeds of a sweet fruit called “osan,” the name 
of which is derived from the verb “san,” to please; they, there- 
fore, indicate a desire on the part of the sender of the message 
to please and to be pleased; lastly, the two pieces of spice (c, ¢) 
signify mutual trust. The following is the full meaning of the 
hieroglyphic. 

Ninu gbogbo enia ti o kin igun mererin aiye, ara Eko ati 
Tjebu lo sun mora ju. 

“ Of all the people by which the four corners of the world are inhabited, the 
Lagos and Jebu people are the nearest.” 


Bi o ti je pe ere li @ fi ayd se, bé lo ye ki Jebu ati ara Eko 
sore py. 


“ As ‘warre’ is the common play of the country, so the Jebus and Lagos 
should always play, and be friendly with each other.” 


Sisdn li osdn isan ni; ki o ma sai san 9 bi o ti san mi. 

“Mutual pleasantness is my desire; as it is pleasant with me, so may it be 
pleasant with you.” 

Maru :—Frin ki iru Qlorun. 

“ Deceive me not :—Because the Spice would yield nothing else but a sweet 
and genuine odour unto God. I shall never deal doubly with you.” 

As a general rule odd numbers are of evil import, while even 
numbers express good will; thus a single cowrie may be sent 
as an unfavourable answer to a request or message, meaning : 


Or) na kan leti eni, kd sé ge. 
“The matter is unpleasant to our hearing--—not easy to be done.” 


Whereas it has been seen that two cowries facing one other 
signify two blood relations ; two cowries, however, back to back 
(Fig. 6, Plate IV) may be sent as a message of reproof for non- 
payment of debt, thus: 


O ko ehin si mi patapata, lehin ti a ti ni 9r) pd nipa gbesé ti 
o je mi, emi na yio si kehin si 9. 


“You have given me the back altogether, after we have come to an arrange- 
ment ubout the debt you have owed me, I also will turn my back against you.” 
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Fig. 7, Plate IV, consisting of two cowries face to face followed 
by one above, facing upwards, is a message from a creditor to a 
bad debtor, and means: 


O je mi ni gbésé tan, o si ta mi nu; emi na yio si ta 9 nu, 
nitori emi kd mg pe iwg le se iru eyi si mi. 


“ After you have owed me a debt, you kicked against me; I also will throw 
you off, because I did not know that you could have treated me thus.” 


No. 8 (Fig. 8, Plate IV), which consists of four cowries in 
pairs, face to face, is a message of goodwill from a brother to 
another brother abroad, asking for a personal interview : 


Ord ay} ati erin ni. Ara wale. Mo fe 9 ri, ki oju ti emi ati 
tire ko se merin. 
“Tt is a message of joy and gladness. We are all quite well in the family. 


I would like to see you, so that the four eyes—yours and mine—may see each 
other.” 


Explanation of Plate IV. 


Figs. 1 to 8.—Representations of the symbolic messages de- 
scribed in the foregoing paper. The originals 
were presented by Mr. Payne to Mr. R. N. 
Cust, by whom they were transferred to the 
Anthropological Institute: they are now in 
the museum at Oxford under the care of Dr. 
E. B. Tylor. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Tytor called attention to the desirability of systematically 
collecting examples of symbolic messages among all peoples, as 
worked on their two main principles, viz., direct signification or 
allusion, as when a bit of charcoal means death, and punning significa- 
tion, by a play upon words, as in many of the other examples brought 
forward. The symbol-message survived in advanced civilisation, 
typical instances being the classical message of the Scythians to 
Darius consisting of a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows 
(Herodot., IV, 131), and the episode of the woodcock’s feather in 
Scott’s “‘ Woodstock.” 

Sir James Marsuatt and Caprain Matoney also joined in the 
discussion. 


The following paper was then read by the Secretary : 
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On the Races inhabiting Sierra LEONE. 
By T. R. Grirriri, Esq., Colonial Secretary at Sierra Leone. 


I CANNOT imagine any place in Africa where there is such a 
field for the Anthropologist who desires to study the varieties 
of African men and races as Sierra Leone. It is peculiarly 
situated in this respect, the colony having been the place to 
which, for many years, were carried all liberated Africans 
rescued by British men-of-war. 

Hence the settled population in the present generation in- 
cludes the children of an infinite variety of African races 
drawn from a large portion of that great continent, wherever 
the slave traders of Europe and America once carried on their 
operations. Under British rule, these people are now gradually 
settling down into one nation and the English language, or 
rather a peculiar dialect of it, is commonly spoken, but the 
process of amalgamation of tribes and races is very gradual, 
and one unfortunate characteristic of the Sierra Leone com- 
munity is the mutually exclusive tendencies and jealousies of 
families and tribes according to the races from which their 
liberated forefathers had sprung, although not breaking out 
into tribal riots as they once did. This is still very observable 
with juries in the law courts. 

There is also, I may say, not yet any peculiar physical 
characteristics which may be said to predominate, so that you 
could distinguish a native negro of Sierra Leone as such from 
the natives of the tribe of his particular forefathers. 

In drawing up in my official capacity the instructions for 
taking the census of the colony in 1881, it was necessary, as 
far as possible, to distinguish between the various tribes within 
the colony, but so numerous were those from whom the de- 
scendants of liberated Africans were drawn, that it had to be 
given up in their case, and also in that of the natives of the 
colony descended from independent peoples, who, attracted by 
the security of British Government, had settled among them. 
These classes of the people together numbered about 38,800, 
out of a total population of 60,500. The remainder were 
classed as Mandingoes, Timmanees, [oloffs, Baggas, Mendis, 
Sherbros, Gallinas, Limbas, Sosoos, Foulahs, Loccos, Serrakulies, 
Bulloms, Kroomen, West Indian negroes, and a population of 
about 750 souls of whom no account of their race could be ob- 
tained. These few particulars, which I am obliged to make as 
short as possible, may setve to give an idea of the very wide 
field for anthropological study, which is afforded by the colony 
of Sierra Leone. Every type of West African feature, every 
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dialect of its numerous tongues, every variety of its costume 
every peculiarity of its superstition and creed—from the belief 
in Greegrees and fetish worship to the Monotheism of Mo- 
hammed—may be met with either among the inhabitants or 
irregular but frequent visitors from other parts of Africa. 

To enter upon any large proportion of the innumerable in- 
teresting topics thus afforded would require more time and 
space than could be devoted to them within the limits of this 
paper, and I therefore propose to confine what I have to say to 
a few of the more characteristic and important. 

Mixed up with the general population of liberated descent 
are two peculiar tribes or families of somewhat different origin 
known as the Nova Scotian settlers and the Maroons. The 
former are descended from American negroes who had fought 
under the English flag in the American war, at the close of 
which they were placed by the British Government for their 
safety in Nova Scotia, but suffering from the rigorous climate, 
some 1,800 were in 1792 transferred to the settlement of Sierra 
Leone. Having been free blacks and proprietors in the Southern 
States trained under American slavery, they had no taste for 
labour, and considered agriculture only fit for slaves. This led 
to many troubles. Their numbers are decreasing. The Maroons 
were natives of Jamaica, who claimed their freedom when Great 
Britain took that island from the Spaniards. They had lived 
in the mountains of Jamaica, and were not peaceable characters. 
Some 550 were brought to the settlement in 1800. They 
became useful and industrious men, notwithstanding their dis- 
like for agriculture. They inhabit a quarter of Freetown named 
Maroon town. Rankin, who visited Sierra Leone in 1834, states 
they were originally principally of the Coromantin natives, and 
were celebrated for fine muscular form, but their old nationality 
was destroyed, and a new race generated by a mixture of 
Spanish, and most probably Carib blood with the negro. 

Among the permanent residents from other parts of Africa 
are the Akus, the Eboes, and the Kroomen. 

The Akus form the most numerous and important of the 
distinctive races, having been originally liberated, living in 
Sierra Leone. 

Their name Aku, according to Dr. Clarke, signifies “How d’ye 
do?” They belong to a race of the interior, known as the Yoru- 
bas, or Yarribeans, located on the Niger to the back of the 
Eboe and Benin countries, where they form a large nation, 
which has the British settlement of Lagos for its neighbour. 
They have less of the characteristic features ot the typical 
negro, their lips are less thick, and their noses more inclined to 
the aquiline shape. They are among the most persevering and 
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industrious people on the west coast of Africa. As a rule, they 
are extremely parsimonious and consequently wealthy. They 
make excellent traders, and are very speculative. The men are 
generally very hardy, strong, and cunning in their dealings with 
each other, but they exercise the virtue of obedience and union 
for a common object of interest. They are jealous of each other 
and dislike opposition from members of their own tribe, but 
their chiefs have peculiar and secret means of enforcing 
obedience and respect, which may be rather suspected or hinted 
at than described. Their women are excellent traders. They 
are quiet in manner, and seldom show annoyance at the time 
if you have given them offence, although at some future time 
they may avenge it. The Akus of Sierra Leone are numerous, 
rising in wealth and influence; those who are educated are 
making great advances in civilisation and offshoots of them 
have settled at Lagos. Some of those instructed and educated 
at Sierra Leone have returned to Abeokuta, the principal 
town of their own country, and rendered good service towards 
the civilisation of their native state. 

The Hboes are a numerous and thriving people at Sierra Leone 
and many of them have acquired wealth and influence. They 
come from a country on the west bank of the River Niger, 
not far from its fall into the sea, and those who inhabit that 
country are described as tall and robust, capable of enduring 
great fatigue, frequently paddling their own large canoes for 
forty-eight hours without taking food. 

This description answers pretty well for those who have 
settled in Sierra Leone, although my own observation tends 
towards an opinion that those who have settled with us are 
of slightly weaker physique. They are called Egboes, Ighoes, 
Eboes or Iboes, according as they inhabit various parts of 
the territory, but the people under these various names are 
really one race. 

In colour they are much fairer than their neighbours nearer 
the coast, many of them being of a light copper colour. Their 
features are distinctly of the negro type, with retreating fore- 
heads, flat noses, and thick lips. There are nine Eboe skulls in 
the Museum of the Army Medical Department at Chatham, 
which are all described by Staff-Surgeon Williamson as large, 
capacious, oval, and well formed, with marked negro charac- 
teristics. The teeth are prominent, but do not project very 
much. One skull, described as that of a notorious Eboe thief, 
is noticeable for great breadth between the eyes, projecting 
teeth, broad and thick lower jaw, and great weight of skull, it 
being 1lb. ll oz. 3drs. That of an Eboe girl has an oval 
cranium, high, well-arched forehead, large nasal bones, great 
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breadth between the eyes, and slightly projecting teeth. In 
their own country the Eboes are distinguished by peculiar 
tattoo marks on their bodies, and the custom of tattooing is 
not altogether given up even by the more civilised Eboes of 
Sierra Leone, who are distinguished by three small marks on 
each cheek. I may, however, remark that the custom is 
gradually dying out. 

One peculiarity of the Eboes is the superior social rank they 
ascribe to women, in which they form a pleasing contrast to 
most other uncivilised tribes, they have a strict Salic law, and 
never allow in their own country a women to occupy the 
throne. 

I hasten to add, however, that my Eboe friends in Sierra 
Leone are as loyal subjects of Queen Victoria as any to be 
found within her wide dominions. ‘They are an imitative people 
adapting themselves readily to the manners and customs of 
others. An Eboe gentleman of Sierra Leone, since deceased, 
not long ago attained to university honours in this country, and 
was called to the English bar, adapting himself completely to 
the manners and customs of the legal profession. 

They desire to excel in whatever they undertake. It was 
noticed of the Eboes in the old slavery days that the degreda- 
tion of slavery had a more galling and depressing effect upon 
their minds than upon those of most other tribes. They are of 
a determined nature, fierce and boisterous. Sir Richard Burton 
regards them in their uncivilized condition as one of the most 
ferocious and dangerous of African tribes. Their tempests of 
passion are quickly over 

Kroomen.—W hatever may have been the origin of the Kroos 
they are a very decidedly distinct and peculiar African people. 
One district of Freetown is inhabited entirely by the Kroomen, 
to whom the Government of the colony allow what I might 
almost call a modified sort of Home Rule in that district, that 
is to say, their petty disputes and small local disturbances are 
allowed to be settled by their own chief, who is called the Kroo 
king, the Government interfering only in serious cases. In one 
respect, they resemble the white people of the colony residing 
there for purposes of gain and trade without the intention of 
actual settlement. The Kroo population of Freetown is almost 
entirely masculine, there being very few females among the six 
or seven hundred of them. They are a most industrious, thrifty 
and intelligent people, contrasting in these respects most favour- 
ably with all other Africans. They are employed as boatmen, 
labourers, outdoor servants, and cooks. They all come from a 
part of the Grain Coast to the south, below Cape Palinas, known 
as the Kroo coast. ‘The great ambition of a large number is to 
Y 2 
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gave money and return to their native country, to have a plurality 
of wives, and enjoy for a time ease without labour. 

As a people they are willing, quiet, and obedient workers : few 
of them have any religion at all. As a general rule, they are 
averse to the influences of civilisation, only a very few in 
Sierra Leone having adopted Christianity. 

Their chief mental characteristic is a strong attachment to 
their native country, and their native manners and customs. 
Even on board H.M. ships, where nuinbers are employed, it is 
found advisable to permit their own headmen to exercise 
authority over them. They are seldom tall, but are well made, 
vigorous and active. As a race, they have more regular 
features than the lower class of negroes, and are distinguished 
from other natives of the coast by an appearance of muscular 
strength and a greater aptitude for labour. They have been 
nicknamed “the Scotchmen of Africa” from their love of 
emigration to seek their fortunes. 

Their complexion varies much from a dark brown to a 
perfect black, yet a Krooman can always be recognised by a 
peculiar mark consisting of a broad blue black line running from 
the forehead down the face to the end of the nose. Many of 
the women are tattoed in this fashion. 

The Kroomen have never engaged in the slave trade, having 
the greatest abhorrence of slavery. Even in the worst slave- 
trading days there was never, says Sir R. Burton, any amount 
of slave trading from the Kroo country. 

In our recent expedition up the Nile the British Govern- 
ment engaged over 300 Kroomen on account of their special 
skill in boat management; 200 of these were drawn from Sierra 
Leone, and the official reports which I have perused accord | 
them high praise. The opinion of their value as good workers 
is universal ; but they do not bear a good character for honesty. 

Outside the colonial borders our nearest neighbours are the 
Timmanees ; a short canoe journey carries one into their country, 
where we find ourselves in the midst of native peculiarities, and 
in a state ‘of society in some respects as little influenced by 
our vicinity as though it were 1,000 miles away. 

The nation is extensive, but is now much divided. They 
were the original possessors of the soil of the settlement, the 
present country of the Timmanees borders each bank of the 
Roquelle and Scarcies rivers, touching the Soosoos on the latter, 
and the territory of the Foulahs to the north-west. Our 
Government has treaties of friendship and peace with nearly 
all the Timmanee chiefs, many of them being in receipt of yearly 
stipends which they value. Yet we have not been without 
much trouble with them. 
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When speaking, however, of these countries bordering on 
Sierra Leone, it would be erroneous if we conceived them as 
being settled and homogeneous. The jurisdiction of any chief 
seldom extends beyond his own cluster of villages, and the 
rivalries of contending chiefs lead to a constant state of in- 
ternecine strife. The practice of hiring war boys by contend- 
ing chiefs who are paid only by plunder and the capture of 
prisoners who are kept or sold as slaves exists. 

From these and other causes the Timmanee people, and, in 
fact, most of the border lands of Sierra Leone, are seldom long 
at peace, and their disturbances are a serious hindrance to 
the trade of the colony. The Timmanees themselves are a 
middle-sized, muscular, and well-formed race. Their language 
is harsh and guttural. They are pagans, believers in fetish. 
Some profess Mohammedanism, but more in name than prac- 
tice. Polygamy is universal, and as a rule, they treat their 
women kindly. The dress of the men in the more uncivilised 
places is simply a small cotton cloth round the loins, but the 
well-to-do wear either the Foulah costume, or a sort of smock 
frock of native make, rudely dyed in yellow or blue patterns of 
native manufacture, specimens of which were displayed in the 
West African Department of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 

By way of ornament, they wear all manner of articles, as 
fetishes, greegrees, amulets, talismans, and charms. The women 
wear personal ornaments of the same nature: a very peculiar 
article of female dress is a belt of beads placed at: first on 
infants soon after birth and the custom never abandoned during 
life, being worn next the skin over the hips. The strings are 
commonly called jiggydahs, and form an article of trade and 
manufacture. The commonest are black, and made from cocoa 
and palm nut shells cut into beads; some again are of leather. 
There is no metallic currency among the Timmanees, or any 
other of the neighbouring tribes, but from their association 
and proximity to the coast, they understand and appreciate our 
coinage. 

The country produces rice and benni seed in great abundance, 
and if peace prevailed very large quantities could be grown and 
sent to Freetown. The Timmanee dwellings are huts, often 
built so close together that a passage between them 1s diffi- 
cult; they are sometimes square but mostly circular, and are 
made of wattle and daub, or sometimes mud; generally they 
possess only one room, but sometimes they are divided with a 
low partition. The seats are of hardened mud, the door a mat 
fastened against the opening. Cooking pots made of clay, and 
iron pots imported from England with cutlasses and baskets 
form the principal articles of domestic use. 
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A system of internal slavery exists, but it is in the main of a 
very mild character, and, unless in times of war, slaves seldom 
desert their masters. 

The Mendis are a large tribe, occupying ground at the back 
of the Sherbro country. They are a warlike and, at times, a 
troublesome people. Their chief town is Tyama, about 150 
miles inland. They are thorough pagans, and probably there 
is no tribe near to Sierra Leone that indulges so much in 
superstitions of every description. We have on more than one 
occasion found them useful allies. Journeys of some distance 
into their country were made by two colonial officials, Messrs. 
Budge and Laborde, at different times, and their accounts are 
most interesting. 

At the present time their country is much disturbed by in- 
ternal feuds. It is a matter of general opinion that that por- 
tion of their country which is near the coast is continually 
at war with some neighbouring chief whilst their interior 
yegions are generally peaceful and given to agriculture. 

The Mandingoes are perhaps the most industrious, energetic 
people of interior Western Africa. Among genuine negro 
tribes they have shown the greatest aptitude for improvement. 
They are zealous and sincere Mohammedans. Their traders 
are very generally distributed. Their colour is black, with an 
admixture of yellow, and in general physiognomy they bear 
more resemblance to the black races of India than to the 
negroes. Their hair is woolly. In stature they are tall and 
slim, and their figure is well formed. They are settled in great 
numbers in the Soosoo country, and although they live princi- 
pally in the Futah Jallon country, they are to be found over a 
large area; in 1881 there were over 1,200 in Sierra Leone. 
Their chiefs attain to great power and influence. Where they 
settle they engage in trade, and such manufactures as may be 
open to them. They are skilful as blacksmiths and tanners of 
leather which they dye with skill and work up, and plait into 
patterns of various descriptions. Many samples of articles were 
to be seen in the Colonial Exhibition. They also form hand- 
some articles with considerable taste with the dyed wools im- 
ported from Europe, and the Mandingo gowns formed an impor- 
tant feature of the West Africa Settlements exhibits. General 
opinion inclines to the belief that the physical and material 
superiority of the Mandingoes over other tribes is due to the 
circumstance that they have been long civilized, so far as the 
profession of Mohammedanism implies it, and it is not too much 
to suppose that had other uncivilised African tribes been sub- 
ject to the same influence they would have been in a better con- 
dition than they are at the present moment. 
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Next to the Mandingoes, and allied to them are the Foulahs, a 
singular race of people who, during the present century, have 
spread themselves as conquerors over a great part of the interior. 
They are distinguished by a very light complexion (looking down 
upon the negroes, as—being themselves whites—they are fre- 
quently not much darker than may be seen in the south of 
Europe), and a cast of features approximating more to the 
European or Arab type than to the negro. They have long 
black ringlets hanging down to their shoulders, thoughtful 
eyes, and they move with measured steps. 

There are, however, some Foulahs, who through intermarriage 
with negroes have become of a black complexion. Foulah 
traders visit Sierra Leone from even the most distant parts of 
the interior bringing with them gold, ivory, and various articles 
of produce. These are usually rich, though not by any means 
cleanly in person or habits. The Foulahs, who are settled in 
Sierra Leone and its neighbourhood, are handicraftsmen of 
various kinds, making sandals and pouches, plaiting straw for 
hats, or writing out verses of the Koran, which may be sold for 
greegrees or charms. They also work as gold or silversmiths, 
the rings of precious metals marked with the signs of the 
Zodiac shown in the Exhibition, may be taken as specimens of 
their skill. They also excel in steel, and the leather work for 
which Africa has been long famous. They are believed to be 
a mixed race sprung from the Berber inhabitants of the African 
shores of the Mediterranean, with a considerable infusion of 
Arab blood. Their precise origin is an unsettled question, but 
at all events, like the negro Mandingoes, they have acquired, 
and are still acquiring, considerable power among all the in- 
terior races whom British influence as yet scarcely reaches, and 
of whom we know very little. 

The Soosoos occupy a country north-east of Sierra Leone 
from the River Kissi Kissi, extending beyond the Rio Pongas 
nearly as far as Rio Nunez. 

Large numbers of them are still heathens, but most are 
Mohammedans: they were originally a branch of the Mandingo 
race, but, migrating to this country, dispossessed the former in- 
habitants, the Baggas, and others, and by frequent intermar- 
riages with them, now form a distinct people. They were once 
very powerful and warlike, that is according to African 
standards, and the Timmanees, their neighbours, had to appeal 
to the Colonial Government for assistance against them, but of 
late years the Timmanees have been able to hold their own 
against them. Their language is soft, pleasing, and musical, 
and has been termed by some the Italian of West Africa; it 
is spoken over a great part of West Africa, and is understood 
by many Foulahs and Mandingoes. 
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They are, for Africans, fairly industrious, and send consider- 
able quantities of produce into the colony. Some of them are 
tall, fine-looking men. Domestic slavery prevails extensively, 
and they have proved very intractable to civilising processes, 
although apt and quick to learn, Many of them become war 
boys. 

The Sherbros form a large population of British subjects, their 
country having been annexed to the colony in 1861 by Governor 
Hill. These manifest the advantages of being placed under 
settled rule, and are becoming an orderly and tolerably pros- 
perous community. Their progress in peaceful trading is re- 
tarded by perpetual broils and wars among the fiercer tribes 
around them. 

But as the advantages of quiet and good order become more 
and more widely known, there is a greater influx of inhabitants 
from among the wild tribes who settle down as peaceful subjects 
of Her Majesty. The trade of the rivers, in spite of the fre- 
quent disturbances, affords an important contribution towards 
the prosperity of the colony. 

When I add that, until very lately, the Sherbro country was 
one of the principal seats of the external slave trade, the pre- 
sent improved condition of its people must be the more gratify- 
ing. The people are lighter in colour, and of weaker physique 
than the Soosoos. The Vei or Vey people, whose country lies 
between Cape Mount and Cape Mesurado, are spread over a 
country along the coast to the south of Sherbro, of which very 
little is known, and which is not much visited, but the coast 
line of which, as far as the territory of Liberia, has lately 
been added to British jurisdiction. There are a number of 
small and perpetually discordant tribes spread over this 
country, among whom the Veis occupy a position of some 
superiority. ‘These people are remarkable among Africans for 
having invented an alphabet and written language of their 
own, not being derived from those of any other people, and 
which has become extensively known and used among the 
natives of the West coast. 

There are several interesting customs prevalent among nearly 
all the tribes of whom I have spoken, but I fear I have tres- 
passed far beyond the limits of this paper, and will, therefore, 
name them as shortly as possible. 

One is the custom of circumcising not only the males but 
also the females. This is called Boondoo. It is particularly 
prevalent among the Mendis and the Soosoos. Several Boondoo 
masks, and other articles connected with the rite, were shown 
in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Girls of eleven to four- 
teen years of age and older are taken into the Boondoo bush 
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and kept in seclusion under strict watch by certain old women 
who have charge of the ceremony, while they are taught 
Boondoo songs and dances. After a certain period the opera- 
tion is performed of excising the clitoris at midnight, and under 
a full moon, with much singing, dancing, and hideous noises by 
the women, the presence of men being specially forbidden. 

The girls are then cut on their backs and loins in such a 
manner as to leave raised scars which project above the surface 
of the skin about one-eighth of an inch. They then receive 
Boondoo names, and after recovery from the painful operations, 
are released from Boondoo with great ceremony and gesticulation 
by some who personate “ Boondoo devils,’ with the hideous 
masks, &c. (shown in the Sierra Leone cases). The girls are 
then publicly pronounced marriageable. 

Of kindred character is the institution of Porroh among the 
men. There are two kinds, the religious and the political. 
No one is admitted to Porroh without being circumcised. He 
must live in the Porroh Bush for a time strictly secluded, 
especially from the sight of women, during which time he is 
said to be eaten by the Porroh devil. After he is initiated he 
receives a Porroh name, and is released; such is a brief outline 
of the religious Porroh. 

The political Porroh is more select, and is used for arranging 
the affairs of the tribes, settling disputes and making laws. 
Wars are sometimes said to be stopped by arbitration of the 
Porroh. It is known, however, that Porroh is often used for 
bad purposes, and much of the trouble arising on the borders of 
Sierra Leone is traceable to Porroh, and the scheming and mis- 
chief which is hatched -in its seclusion. Its representatives cr 
messengers are always held sacred like the ambassadors or 
heralds of civilised countries. Mohammedan traders, and even 
some Europeans, have been known to be admitted as Porroh 
men for the sake of gaining political influence. 

The field for anthropological observation afforded by the 
mixed populations in and around Sierra Leone is so extensive 
that, although I have been able to glance at only a small 
portion of it, and to speak as briefly as possible, I have said 
sufficient to show how much instruction and advantage may 
be derived from its more extensive study. 


Discussion. 


Sir James Marsua tt, on being called upon to speak, said that he 
had never resided in the Sierra Leone Séttlements, and therefore 
could not make any remarks on Mr. Risely Griffiths’ paper. The 
speaker’s residence was on the Gold Coast, and in confirmation of 
the view that the language spoken at Sierra Leone is one of its 
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own, he added that whenever Sierra Leone people appeared in 
Court he had to get the services of an interpreter. 

Captain Matongy, Governor of the Gold Coast, also joined in the 
discussion. 

The Rev. Grorct Brown then made some remarks on the 
“Papuans and Polynesians,” but the forma] reading of his paper 
on this subject was adjourned until the next meeting. 


DECEMBER 14TH, 1886. 
FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The election of J. A. OTONBA Payng, Esq., of Lagos, as an 
ordinary member, and of W. J. Horrman, Esq., M.D., of 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A., as a corresponding member was 
announced. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From the American Lisrary Association.—The Library Journal. 
Vol. II, No. 1. 

From the Unirep Srates’ GroLocicaL Survey.—Bulletin, Nos. 
27-29. 

From Professor Acassiz.—Annual Report of the Curator of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, for 
1885-86. 

From the AvutTnHor.—Congrés International des Américanistes. 
Sixiéme Session, Turin. By Baron J. de Baye. 

—— Die Herkunft der Arier. By Karl Penka. 

-—— Ueber eine in zwei Zipfel auslaufende, rechtsseitige Vorder- 
flosse bei einem Exemplare von Protopterus annectens, Ow. 
By Prof. Dr. Paul Albrecht. 

Ueber den morphologischen Werth iiberzihliger Finger und 

Zehen. By Prof. Dr. Paul Albrecht. 

Ueber den morphologischen Sitz der Hasenscharten-Kiefer- 

spalte. By Prof. Dr. Paul Albrecht. 

Ueber die morphologische Bedeutung von Penischisis, Epi- 
und Hypospadie. By Prof. Dr. Paul Albrecht. 

—— Ueber die morphologische Bedeutung der Penischisis, Epi- 
und Hypospadie des Menschen. By Prof. Dr. Paul 

Albrecht. 
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From the AurHor.—Zur Diskussion der die Hasenscharten und 
schrigen Gesichtsspalten betreffenden Vortriige der Herren 
Biondi und Morian. By Prof. Dr. Paul Albrecht. 

—— “Herr Paul Albrecht zum letzten Male.” Antwort auf den 
gleichnamigen Aufsatz des Herrn Geheimrathes Professor 
Dr. von Kolliker vom 12 August, 1885, in den Sitzungs- 
berichten der Wiirzburger Physicalisch - medicinischen 
Gesellschaft vom Jahre 1885, von Prof. Dr. Paul Albrecht. 

From the AcapEemMy.— Bulletin de l’Académie Impériale des 
Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. T. xxxi, No. 2. 

Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba. 
Tom. viii, Ent. 4. 

—— Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. II., Fas. 5, 6. 
Pamigtnik Akademii Umigjetnosci w Krakowie, Wydzial 
Matematyczno-Przyrodniczy. Tom. x, xi. 

From the AssociaTion.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion. Vol. 9. No. 7. 

From the Instirure.—Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. 
No. 146. 

From the Sociery.—Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1775- 
1777. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1886. 
December. 

—— Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. No. 
123. 

—— Boletin da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 6a Serie. 
No. 5. 

From the Epitor.—Nature. Nos. 891-893. 

—— Science. Nos. 197-198. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos. 269-272. 

—— American Antiquarian, 1886. November. Vol. viii. No. 6. 

—— L’Homme, 1886. Nos. 17, 18. 

Matériaux pour |’Histoire primitive et naturelle de Homme. 
1886. November. 


The following paper was read in the author’s absence by Dr. 
E. B. TyLor, F.R.S. :— 


PApuANs and POLYNESIANS. 
By the Rev. Greorce Brown. 


Amonast the difficult questions of the day, are those of the 
original home of the races which inhabit Australia and the large 
groups of islands in the Pacific, and their affinity and identity with 
each other. They present such diversities of appearance, of lan- 
guage, and of customs, that the attempt to reduce them to 
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a common type might almost be considered a hopeless one. 
The tendency, however, of anthropological science of the pre- 
sent day is to decrease the number of so-called special types in 
the Pacific. But opinions differ very much indeed as to the 
number of types to which the inhabitants of Australasia may 
be referred, and also as to the names by which they are to be 
distinguished. 

The aboriginals of Australia present, perhaps, the greatest 
difficulty. Wallace, whilst maintaining that “the distinction 
that has been drawn between the Papuans proper and a special 
Melanesian type seems needless and fanciful,” also declares that 
“the Papuan must not be identified with the Australian, the 
results of extensive philological researches being entirely 
opposed to such a conclusion.” One must needs be careful when 
venturing to dissent from such a careful observer and writer as 
Mr. Wallace is; and I do not now maintain that the identity of 
Australians and Papuans can be proved. All that I wish to 
notice is, that the only proof which Mr. Wallace gives as a 
reason for his opinion, namely, that “the Australian idioms are 
characterised exclusively by suffix formations whereas the 
Papuan tongues shew a preference rather for prefixes, a funda- 
mental difference altogether excluding any relationship between 
the two linguistic systems,” is not borne out by our knowledge 
of Papuan dialects. I think Mr. Wallace has, in this instance, 
confounded the older Papuan with the later Polynesian lan- 
guage. The Papuan Janguages are all full of suffix formations ; 
so that this “fundamental difference” at all events does not 
exist. It will be well, however, here to state what is one 
object of this present paper. For many years of my mission 
life I quietly accepted the old Malayo-Polynesian theory of the 
origin of the Polynesian races, and of course regarded the black 
frizzly-haired Melanesians or Papuans as constituting a radically — 
distinct and separate race, with no identity in origin and little 
or no affinity in language. It was, however, my duty after 
spending some fourteen years in Samoa, to be stationed for some 
years amongst a purely Papuan people who were absolutely un- 
touched by foreign influences, and whose language had never 
been reduced to a written form. A comparison of their lan- 
guage, manners, and customs, did much to shake my belief in 
old theories; and whatever position may be assigned to the 
Australian and Tasmanian races, I am pretty confident that 
there are no insuperable difficulties in classing the Papuan and 
Polynesian races under one general type, the Papuan consti- 
tuting the older branch of the family. This is substantially the 
theory advanced by Mr. Wallace in his “Malay Archipelago,” 
where, after describing the different races, he says (p. 592) “I 
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believe, therefore, that the numerous intermediate forms that 
occur among the countless islands of the Pacific, are not merely 
the result of a mixture of these races, but are, to some extent, 
truly intermediate or transitional ; and that the brown and the 
black, the Papuan, the natives of Gilolo and Ceram, the Fijian, 
the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, and those of New 
Zealand, are all varying forms of one great Oceanic or Polynesian 
race. 

It is, however, quite possible, and perhaps probable, that the 
brown Polynesians were originally the produce of a mixture of 
Malays, or some lighter-coloured Mongol race with the dark 
Papuans; but if so, the intermingling took place at such a 
remote epoch, and has been so assisted by the continued in- 
fluence of physical conditions and of natural selection, leading 
to the preservation of a special type suited to those conditions, 
that it has become a fixed and stable race with no signs of 
mongrelism, and showing such a decided preponderance of 
Papuan character, that it can best be classified as a modification 
of the Papuan type. The occurrence of a decided Malay ele- 
ment in the Polynesian languages, has evidently nothing to do 
with any such ancient physical connection. It is altogether a 
recent phenomenon, originating in the roaming habits of the 
chief Malay tribes; and this is proved by the fact that we find 
actual modern words of the Malay and Javanese languages in 
Polynesia, so little disguised by peculiarities of pronunciation as 
to be easily recognisable—not mere Malay roots, only to be 
detected by the elaborate researches of the philologist, as would 
certainly have been the case had their introduction been as 
remote as the origin of a very distinct race, a race as different 
from the Malay in mental and moral, as it is in physical, 
characters.” 

Mr. Wallace, in his “ Australasia” has somewhat modified this 
opinion, and states (p. 261) “The editor of this volume has 
always maintained that the brown Polynesians are really quite 
distinct from the Malays, and, except in colour, seem to have 
more affinity with the dark woolly-haired races of the Pacific ; 
or, which now seems more probable, are equally distinct from 
both.” This view is supported by two writers who have great 
knowledge of the races and languages of the Pacific. The late 
Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, in a paper on the “ Probable Origin of the 
Maories,” read before the Anthropological Institute in 1876, 
maintains that there was once a distinct Polynesian language, 
and that the connection of the modern languages of the brown 
Polynesians with the Malay is by no means so intimate as many 
able philologists have asserted. Still more important and 
weighty is the evidence of Mr. W. L. Ranken, who, in a paper 
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on the “South Sea Islanders,” read before the same society a few 
months later, proposes the native term “ Mahori ” for the brown 
Polynesians, and shows that their language is totally distinct 
from the Malay, has a different construction, has very few 
Malay roots, and only a few quite recent Malay words. Though 
resembling Malays both physically and mentally in some 
respects, the Mahoris differ greatly from them in others. They 
have a much greater average height, their features are much 
more of the European type, and their hair is typically wavy. 
He traces this race to Samoa as their first home in the Pacific, 
but primarily from some part of the Asiatic continent. He 
says, “we are thus led to these conclusions; that they are of 
some kindred race to the Malays, of Mongolian stock ; that they 
have separated from that stock as distinctly, and perhaps as 
early, as the Malays themselves, and always had a distinct 
language ; that they dwelt some time in Papua, and perhaps 
in other lands of the Malay Archipelago, and there learnt some 
new words from Malay traders ; thence they migrated to Samoa, 
and have since colonised the South Sea, sometimes displacing 
Papuan settlers. In spreading northwards from Samoa they 
met another branch of their own family in the Kingsmill 
Islands, who had probably travelled along the Caroline Archi- 
pelago from the Philippines, and show another exodus of the 
same family about the same time. This convergence of the 
views of three modern writers, each starting from a different 
point and reasoning from a distinct set of observations, as to 
the radical distinctness of the Malays and the brown Poly- 
nesians will justify us in giving up the term Malayo-Polynesian 
as altogether misleading.” 

It is in my opinion unfortunate that Mr. Wallace did so 
modify his original theory. It will also be seen that I differ 
from Mr. Vaux and Mr. Ranken, principally on one point only, 
namely, that they, whilst maintaining that the Polynesian is 
distinct from the Malay, also maintain that he is radically 
distinct from the Papuan, whilst I maintain his original identity 
with that race. ; 

Professor A. H. Keane, who, in “ Nature,” and in this Journal 
has contributed a good deal to the literature of this subject, 
divides these races into three families. 


I. The dark races, which embrace— 
(a) Australians. 
Negrito, as Aita, Samang, and Mincopies, or Andaman 
Islanders. 
(i) Papuans, with east and west branches. 


II. Brown, or Indo-Pacific races, embracing— 
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(a2) What has usually been called the Malayo-Polynesian 
race; but which he calls Mahori. 

(e) Mikronesians. 

Malays proper. 


Mr. Keane maintains (“Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” Vol. ix) that 
the difference in language and physical types of the brown races 
are far too varied to be derived from one stock; that there are 
elements in the Malay language and races absolutely non- 
existent in those of the Eastern Pacific, while the Polynesian 
possesses characteristics of type and speech it could not have 
derived from the Malay. That Crawfurd is astray in assuming 
that the common linguistic element of all the brown people from 
Madagascar to Easter Island is not organic but of recent date, 
and borrowed from the Malay. On the contrary, this universal 
element is fundamental, pre-historic, a joint inheritance, coeval 
with the first, dispersion, preserved more faithfully by the 
eastern branch than by the Malayan. 

He declares that Mr. Wallace rightly separates the Malays 
from the Papuans, and connects them with the Mongolians. 

“T substitute,”y he says, “for Malayo- Polynesian Indo- 
Pacific.” He sums up his own conclusion as follows :— 


I. Both of the great Asiatic types, the Caucasian and 
Mongolian have occupied the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

II. The brown races of Malaysia consist exclusively of these 
two elements variously intermingled, the Caucasian being the 
substratum. 

III. The large brown Eastern Polynesian consists exclusively 
of the Caucasian element. 

IV. Negrito Autochthones of Indo-Chinese and West 
Malayans, have been rather supplanted than absorbed by Cau- 
casian and Mongolians. 

V. The Papuan Autochthones of Eastern Malay and Western 
Polynesian have been absorbed rather than supplanted, the 
fusion producing Melanesians in the east, and Alfuros in the 
west. 

Their movements were first south from Asia, then from the 
Archipelago east to the Pacific. The lighter races, the aggres- 
sors, extirpated the Negritos in Western Polynesia, but inter- 
mingled with the Papuans in the east. 

There is no Malayan type. It is not a racial designation. 

What relations are the brown Malaysian to the brown 
Polynesian? His view is that the Caucasian Malayan broke 
away east at the same time as the arrival of the Mongolians, and 
that the Sawaiori are their descendants. 

Prof. Keane also maintains, in the appendix to Wallace’s 
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“ Australasia,” that the Malayan is rather a modification 
of the Mahori (Polynesian) than the reverse (p. 611). He 
says the Mahori is a pure and unmixed race if any such is 
still to be found any where on the globe. Then to get rid of the 
difticulty found in the fact that the Mahoris have, as stated, 
almost certainly migrated from their present Malayan region 
eastward to their actual Pacific domain, he supposes the 
Eastern Archipelago to have been originally peopled by 
Polynesian races. In proof of this he describes Mantawey 
Islanders as pure Polynesians. The presence of the Mahori 
(Polynesian) people on the extreme western boundary of the 
Malayan dominion, cannot, he says, be accounted for by as- 
suming a more recent migration across all the vast and often 
densely peopled Papuan and Malayan region, from Samoa 
westward to or beyond Sumatra. “Hence,” he says, “ the in- 
evitable conclusion that these Manataweys are here autoch- 
thonous, possibly the only remnant of the Western Mahoris that 
has escaped contact and fusion with the intruding sub- 
Mongolian and other Asiatic races. In short, the Mahoris went 
eastward, while the common speech was still everywhere in its 
present primitive state, and before, or possibly even in con- 
sequence of the eruptions from the north—eruptions modifying 
in the west the type which preserved its purity under exceptional 
circumstances in the east” (p. 613). In this latter idea he 
seems to agree with Fornander; but the great difference which 
exists between Mr. Keane, and those who think with Mr. 
Wallace, Mr. Wake, and others is, that he still adheres to his 
assertion that the Papuan and Polynesian (or Mahori as he 
calls them) constitute absolutely distinct and separate races. 
Judge Fornander, of Hawaii, has written fully on the question, 
and his theory will be shown by the following extracts in 
which he sums up “I think the facts collected in the foregoing 
attempt to satisfactorily solve the question of the Polynesian 
origin, will warrant the conclusion that the various branches of 
that family, from New Zealand to the Hawaiian group, and from 
Easter Island to the outlying eastern portion of the Fiji 
Archipelago, are descended from a people that was agnate to, 
but far older than the Vedic family of the Arian race; that it 
entered India before these Vedic Arians ; that there it underwent 
a mixture with the Dravidian race, which, as in the case of the 
Vedic Arians themselves, has permanently affected its com- 
plexion; that there also, in greater or less degree, it became 
moulded to the Cushite-Arabian civilisation of that time ; that, 
whether driven out of India by force, or voluntarily leaving for 
colonising purposes, it established itself in the Indian Archipelago 
at an early period, and spread itself from Sumatra to Timor and 
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Luzon ; that here the Cushite influence became paramount to 
such a degree as to completely engraft its own legends, myths, 
cult, and partially its institutions upon the folk-lore and 
customs of the Polynesians; that it was followed in this Archi- 
pelago by Brahmanised or Buddhist Ario-Dravidians from the 
eastern coasts of Deccan, with a probably strong Burmah- 
Tibetan admixture, who, in their turn, but after protracted 
struggles, obtained the ascendency and drove the Polynesians to 
the mountain ranges and the interior of the larger islands, or 
compelled them to leave altogether; that no particular time 
can be assigned for leaving the Indian Archipelago and pushing 
into the Pacific, it may have occurred centuries before the 
present era, but was certainly not later than about the first 
century of it; that the diversity of features and complexion in 
the Polynesian family, the frequent broad forehead, Roman nose, 
light olive complexion, wavy and sometimes ruddy hair, attest as 
much its Arian descent and Cushite connection as its darker 
colour, its spreading nostrils, and its black eyes attest its 
mixture with the Dravidian race; and, finally, that if the 
present Hindu is a Vedic descendant, the Polynesian is @ fortiori 
a Vedic ancestor” (pp. 159, 160). 

Mr. C. Staniland Wake is one of the more recent writers who 
combats Mr. Keane’s opinions, and substantially agrees with 
Mr. Wallace in the most important points. Mr. Wake objects 
to Mr. Keane’s definitions and classification, more especially as 
regards his first class of dark races, in which he includes 
Negritos, Papuans, and Australians. Wake argues that the 
great difference in the long straight hair of Australia, and the 
woolly and frizzly haired Negrito and Papuan is against this 
classification. Also that Australians and Papuans are full- 
bearded and Negritos are beardless, also Negritos are short- 
headed and Papuans are long-headed. Wake then says (“ Journ. 
Anthrop. Institute,” vol. xii) “that it may be much doubted 
whether the Polynesians do not in reality possess as many 
features in common with the Papuans as with the Caucasian 
tribes of Indo-China” (p. 204); and a little further on he 
says “the existence of differences of no little importance 
between the Polynesian and Papuan is perfectly consistent 
with those races having been derived from a common stock.” 
He attaches also great importance to the fact that in the 
Malay Archipelago are natives intermediate between the two, 
namely, Ceram, Bouru, &c. Wallace, however, describes these 
Ceramese as undoubted Papuans (p. 401). Wake sums up as 
follows :— 

1. The Eastern Archipelago was at a very early period in- 
habited by a straight-haired race belonging to the so-called 
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Caucasian stock, the purest modern representatives of which are 
the Australians. 

2. To this race belonged also ancestors of all the Oceanic 
races, including the Papuans, Micronesians, Tasmanians, and the 
Polynesians. 

3. The special peculiarities of the dark races are due to the 
introduction of various foreign elements, the Negritos having 
influenced all of them in varying degrees. 

4, The lighter Oceanic races show traces of the Negrito in- 
fluence ; but they have been affected at various periods by inter- 
mixture with peoples from the Asiatic area, giving rise on the 
one hand to the so-called savage Malayan, and on the other to 
the Polynesians, who have been specially affected by the 
Malays. 

5. Traces of an Arab or Semitic element are apparent among 
the dark and light Oceanic races, but chiefly among the Papuans 
and the Melanesians, the former of whom may also possess a 
Hindu admixture. 

These conclusions probably require, as Mr. Keane supposes, 
the Negritos to have been the earliest inhabitants of the Eastern 
Archipelago; but there is less truth in Mr. Keane’s further 
supposition, that this primitive race, spreading north over the 
Asiatic continent, became, under more temperate climes, 
different, first into the yellow Mongol, and then, through it, 
into the fair Caucasian type, returning in subsequent ages to 
its original home of Malays and Polynesians. 

He then adverts to Whitmee’s theory, “that not only are the 
whole of the Malayo-Polynesian languages, together with those 
of the Indian Archipelago and the Malagasy, more or less 
changed branches from an original root-stock, of which the 
Malay is more changed than any of the others ; but that first the 
Papuan language and then the Australian must be affiliated to 
the same stock, the original form of which they approach still 
nearer to than either the Malay or the Polynesian branches.” 
This opinion, which agrees with that of other competent 
authorities, coincides with my theory, and it would be no less 
strongly supported by a consideration of the manner and 
culture of the Oceanic races. 

Keane replied to Wake, very strongly objecting to some of 
his conclusions. He said “the linguistic element, treated 
vicariously if not altogether ignored by Wake, possesses in this 
area quite an exceptional importance. Hence it could not be 
too widely known that after fuller research Von der Gabelentz 
had abandoned his former views and now held that the Papuan 
and Polynesian languages, like the races, were fundamentally 
distinct. In this conclusion Dr. A. Bb. Meyer acquiesced, and there 
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could be little doubt that Mr. Codrington would agree with 
Mr. Whitmee that the two forms of speech had nothing in 
common beyond superficial resemblances, or what might be due 
to mutual borrowings.” 

A resumé of this may now be given. Wallace believes that 
these peoples are all varying forms of one great Oceanic or 
Polynesian race. Keane believes in two distinct races amongst 
the blacks, and that the Mahori, so far from being a modifica- 
tion of the Malay, is a pure language; and, as he thinks, the 
Malay is more probably a modification of the Mahori or Eastern 
Polynesian. He also maintains that the Papuan and Mahori 
are essentially and radically distinct races and languages. 

Fornander believes that the Polynesians were the original 
inhabitants of Malaysia prior to the irruption of Malays; that 
they were driven out from there and so peopled Eastern Poly- 
nesia. He also maintains that the Papuan and Polynesian are 
distinct peoples. 

Mr. Wake believes, as already quoted, that the Eastern Archi- 
pelago was once inhabited by a straight-haired race belonging 
to the so-called Caucasian stock, of which the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Australia are the purest modern representatives ; 
that these were the ancestors of all these Papuan and Poly- 
nesian peoples, and that the special differences which exist 
amongst them are due to the introduction of various foreign 
elements, the Negritos having influenced all of them in varying 
degrees. 

He accounts for the lighter races as having been specially 
affected by admixture with peoples from the Asiatic area, and 
so giving rise to the so-called “ savage Malay,” on the one hand, 
and to the Polynesian on the other (“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 
vol. xil. 

Ther are, of course, some other theories, such as that of 
Taylor (Ze Ika a Maui) and others, that the Polynesians came 
from America, but I do not discuss them now. 

My own opinion is that Mr. Wallace and Mr. Wake are very 
much nearer to the truth than any of the others. I cannot, 
however, now go into the question of the original habitat, and 
their Aryan or Turanian affinities. Though 1 think it will not 
be difficult to show that they have been affected by both races 
at different periods, I cannot decide the question either as to 
the first conclusion of Mr. Wake, that the Archipelago was 
originally peopled by a race of straight- -haired blacks, of which 
the Australian black is the purest representative. "There are 
many customs of these blacks very similar indeed to those of 
the Papuans of the Western Pacific, and I think that their 
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language will certainly be found to be more closely connected 
with Papuan than with this later Polynesian. 

I think it is extremely likely that there was originally one 
great race occupying these different groups, as far west at least 
as Borneo and probably extending upon the mainland on the side 
of Siam, the Malacca Peninsula, and perhaps as far as Burmah, 
which probably at that time formed part of one vast continent. 
The traces of these peoples are or have been found in all the 
different groups, from the black races found in New Zealand by 
the original Maori colonists, and who were derisively called by 
them “black kumara,” to Western Malaysia, and also on the 
mainland. The Papuans of the present day are the purest 
representatives of this race. In Malaysia this pre-Malayan 
race was modified by admixture with the Turanian races of the 
mainland of Asia; and this constituted the present Polynesian 
race, Which still retains so much of its old Papuan element. 
This intermixture will probably account for some if not all of 
the differences which exist to-day between the brown and the 
black races, as they are found on the different groups. At this 
period | think it likely that the migration eastwards set in, 
probably caused by the encroachments of Malay and Hindu 
immigrations as Fornander states. In fact, the principal dif- 
ference between Mr. Fornander and myself is that I hold that 
the basis of the Polynesian is Papuan with Asiatic admixture ; 
whilst he describes it simply as a separate and distinct ante- 
Malayan race, which drove out the Papuan peoples only in turn 
to be themselves driven out by the Malays, and so compelled to 
look for other lands on which to settle. 


Names of Races and their Location. 


When we consider the great difference of opinion as to the 
original habitat and affinity or otherwise of these peoples, it 
will be no matter for ‘surprise that a great difficulty has been 
found in fixing upon names for them which would describe the 
people without committing the writer to any particular theory. 
The names, in fact, are nearly as numerous as the theories have 
been and are. Malayo-Polynesia is virtually abandoned, how- 
ever, by all parties. For the brown races the term Sawaiori, 
Mahori, and a lot of others, have been proposed; and an equal 
number also for the black races. It would scarcely be right 
here to enter into an explanation.of the reasons why I do not 
employ any of these fanciful names. I shall use the term 
Eastern Polynesian or simply Polynesian, to represent the brown 
races wherever found, and the term Western Polynesian, Papuan, 
or Melanesian, to represent the black races of the Pacific, who 
are principally found now ina pure state only in the western 
groups. 
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The Eastern Polynesian people inhabit, amongst other groups, 
Samoa, New Zealand, Friendly Islands, Niue, Ellice Group, the 
Hervey Group, Tahiti, Marquesas, Sandwich Islands, Madagascar, 
and other smaller islands, some of which, such as Lord Howe’s 
Group, Steward’s Group, &c., are found in very close proximity to 
islands peopled by pure Papuans. 

The Western Polynesians inhabit New Guinea, New Britain, 
and New Ireland, Admiralty Groups, Solomons, Santa Cruz, 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and many other islands and 
parts of islands outside of these areas, 

The Eastern Polynesian may be described as of a light brown 
with varying shades of colour. Perhaps the best illustration is 
that of the colour of a cup of coffee, with the ordinary quantity 
of milk in it, perhaps a little brighter in colour and darker or 
lighter as the coffee may be made by the proportion of milk put 
into it. 

The hair is curly or waved, not straight like that of the 
Malay. In fact, in Samoa, they call straight hair “lawulu 
valea” or foolish hair, an incidental mark, I think, of the sur- 
vival of the old Papuan love for the large frizzly mops of hair, 
which in his opinion are so essential to beauty. The stature is 
fully equal to that of the ordinary European. They are a 
cheerful and joyous people, and fond of amusement. They have 
hereditary chiefs, descent is traced through the father, and also 
through the mother, especially if she is of higher rank than the 
father. The language is soft and musical, every syllable being 
open and no consonantal terminations. They have a great 
respect for rank, and this is often irrespective of the physical 
power, appearance, or wealth of the possessor. A good speaker 
will always command respect and attention, often far greater 
than that to which his rank would entitle him. 

The Western Polynesian or Papuan is generally of a sooty 
brown or black colour, though this colour is said to vary in New 
Guinea from the black colour of the typical Papuan, to the light 
brown of the Polynesian. I may mention here also the fact that 
no two writers can agree in a description either of a typical Papuan 
or Polynesian, which of itself surely favours the presumption’ that 
they are not two absolutely distinct and separate races. The 
Papuan is frizzly-haired and full-bearded generally, though in this 
respect also the races differ very much from each other. He is 
generally tall and lanky, and not so well formed and developed as 
the Polynesian. There is no hereditary chieftainship, descent being 
through the mother only. In most islands, if not in all, there 
are class divisions which cannot intermarry in their respective 
classes. The Papuan, where unaffected by Polynesian admix- 
ture as in Fiji, pays but little attention to rank unless it is 
backed by physical power or by the possession of wealth, which 
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may enable the possessor to do mischief. The language is very 
full and expressive; the dialects are as numerous almost as the 
tribes, every petty district on some islands having a separate 
and distinct dialect, which is often unintelligible to people living 
only a few miles away. These languages admit of consonantal 
terminations, and are many of them more agglutinating than 
those of Eastern Polynesia are found to be. These are only a 
few of the principal characteristics which may be observed, but 
it will be seen at once how difficult it is to describe the typical 
specimen of either race. I have only described some of the 
principal differences, but in order to show that there is a much 
closer affinity between the two races than is generally supposed, 
I will discuss some of these differences in detail. 


Language. 


Professor Keane’s principal complaint against Mr. Wake’s 
paper (“Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xii, p. 221) was that his 
arguments in favour uf that essential difference of the two races 
as proved by their language had not been fairly dealt with ; and 
he stated that the conclusion of his own paper was, that what- 
ever might be the relationship of other stocks, the dark frizzly 
haired, hook-nosed, hypsistenocephalic Papuans of fully de- 
veloped agglutinating speech, had no perceptible affinity, beyond 
their common manhood, to the tall brown, somewhat lank-haired, 
straight-nosed, brachycephalic Eastern Polynesians of almost 
isolating, or very faintly developed, agglutinating speech. 

It would be out of place here to enter very fully into 
this matter. I can only state that after 14 years spent in the 
study of one of the purest and softest Eastern Polynesian 
dialects which is known, I went to live amongst a purely 
Papuan people, knowing absolutely nothing of these differences 
of opinion, and never having heard that any man in this world 
had ever questioned the fact that the two languages and the two 
races were absolutely and radically distinct and separate. There 
was no white man in the New Britain Group when f landed, and 
in fact most of the places had never been visited by either 
Europeans, Malayans, or Polynesians. The language had never 
been reduced to writing, and there were of course no interpreters. 
My first task was to learn the language as best I could; and 
afterwards to reduce it to a written form. In this we succeeded 
so far that we have now a vocabulary of at least 6,000 words, 
with a fair grammar of the language. The Gospel of St. Mark 
has been translated and printed, and is read intelligently by the 
natives. The gospel of St. Matthew has been translated and 
revised by the missionaries since I left the group, and is now 
ready for the press. 

It was during my work of writing the grammar and vocabulary 
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and translating that my opinions changed, and that I was led to 
believe that the differences which exist to-day in the language 
and customs of these people, so far from proving their absolute 
difference from each other, may be used to show that they are 
essentially the same. I was surprised to find not merely 
purely Eastern Polynesian words used to express identical mean- 
ings, but in our attempt to dig down into the heart of the language 
I unearthed Polynesian roots which, though not used to express 
the same shade of meaning, were employed to express one which 
was strictly analogous, if not absolutely identical. I am well 
aware that we cannot prove identity of origin from similarity in 
language, and also that the fact of a certain number of Malayan 
or of Eastern Polynesian words found in a Papuan language 
apart from any similarity in grammatical construction, by 
no means proves that they are derived from a common stock. 
But I purpose dealing with this part of the comparison first. 

From a hasty comparison, I have selected some 170 words 
which all express similar meanings in different languages, 
namely Duke of York, a Papuan dialect, Samoa, which is said to 
be the original Hawaiki from which the Polynesians went forth, 
and Maori, which was one of the latest places colonized by them, 
The synonyms of the words found in Samoan or Maori would 
also, as is well known, be likewise found in almost every other 
Polynesian language. 


Examples of Words used in the same Sense. 


English. Duke of York. Samoan. b Miscellaneous, 


Outrigger eee ove ama, Tah. 
Canoe ... Oki oss ...| vaka, Niue. 


Spear ... ...| N.B. orig. means reappear, 
Knot insling ... 


Breathe ... Pra ga (Tutuila) ... ..| gaé, manava, Sam. 

Class or company) kal Very interesting. 

Mata eee eee 

Plait... pi ee | fili firi. 

Die ane mate ... mas, Aneiteum. 

Fly ove rad, Tah., inlag Aneiteum, 

prahu 

Rise up ... Tagaragai lagalagai ove] 

A nikita Niue, Siki Fiji. 

onua, Tah., benua en 

Female ... ...| Wawine fafine .. ...| wahine Vahine, Tah,, fefine, N.G. 

Tame... ..| Tarata ... Tata, Tah, 

Sick Marua ... Tuaki ... ruai, Tah, 

Firet ... Mua .. Matamua mua, Tah, 
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Examples of Words in Slightly Altered form or Expressing 
Different Shades of Meaning. 


English. Duke of York. Samoan. Maori. Miscellaneous. 
Fish (n) ... ika, to fish for | i4(n) ... ..| ika, Niue, ia, 
shark Tah. 
Clump of bam-} butu... putu, close to- 
boos gether 
Shady ... madaudau... mahau, verandah... 
Bamboo... kauru ... 6fe ..| kauru, root of ti, to eat ... 
Blind _... col kee | exactly “opposite pura, @ mote in the eye.. 
Hide... wed parau, a lie 
Shame ... maimai... ma ..| maimai, a taunting song 
Clear land ott .| lad, carry away raku, a rake 
Ancestors ...| tubuna, grand- tupuga tupuna 
father 
Stutter ... Mamaga Maga, to open 
the mouth 
Thunder... «| pakpakura ... paku, to make a sudden | pakulagi, Nive. 
noise 
Swing ... Tuarua... luelue ... Turu, to shake 
Tosun ... faala... cool TR the Duke of 
York here 
shews the Poly- 
nesian ra. 
Cocoa nut the dry rama, torch, Tah, 
eaves 
Decrease, shrink | mariri ... ...| Malili, to fall off} marere, to drop ... 


These examples will be sufficient to show that there is a great 
similarity not only in words which may have been floated in 
upon a language from outside sources, but also in the roots, 
particles, and words used in the different groups. Some of these, 
it will be seen, which are continually used in Papuan dialects 
are not found in Samoa, but appear again in groups still more 
remote from the present centre of the Papuan-speaking races, 
either expressing the same meaning, or some slightly different 
but analogous one. These root words and particles are a greater 
proof of the identity of different dialects than a much larger 
number of ordinary words of precisely similar form, or expressing 
the same shade of meaning. 

Much stress has been laid upon the fact that no Polynesian 
language has any closed syllables. Every syllabie must ter- 
minate with a vowel, and there can be no consonantal termina- 
tion in any of its dialects. I myself attached great importance 
to this at one time; but I have ceased to do so for some time, 
for the simple reason that whilst some Papuan dialects in the 
Western Pacific are full of closed syllables there are others 
which are equally full of open ones, and are in fact almost as 
vocalic as any Eastern Polynesian dialect, though the gram- 
matical construction of the language is still Papuan. I have also 
noticed a great tendency in some of the Polynesian peoples to 
eliminate or cut very short indeed the sound of the final vowel 
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in many words, and this I think is a survival] of the closed 
sounds of the older Papuan. If then we can find a reasonable 
proof of the original identity of the languages in the similarity 
of the words and roots, and also in the grammatical construction 
of both, this fact of the open syllables of Polynesian dialects, as 
against the closed and open ones of the Papuan, will not I think 
present any serious difficulty. 

By far the most serious difficulty has yet to be met; and this 
presents itself in the fact that the Papuan dialects are all distin- 
guished by suffix formations, whilst the Polynesian is said to be 
distinguished by a preference for prefixes. But it may be 
questioned I think whether the Papuan is not almost as favour- 
able as the Polynesian to prefixes ; as also whether the Polynesian 
dialects of to-day, which are but slightly agglutinating, do not 
present many traces of suffix formations, which for some reason 
or other have in many instances been exchanged for prefixes. I 
am well aware that in the opinion of many this will be regarded 
as a mark of degeneracy which the present advanced state of 
the Polynesian, as compared with the Papuan, does not render 
probable, but the fact I think remains. The Papuan, which 
is the older tongue, is distinguished by suffix formations, the 
Polynesian, which is a later branch of it, has been affected 
by outside influences which, whilst enriching the language in 
some way, have weakened it by diminishing the number and 
power of its pronominal suffixes and transitive terminations. It 
will be impossible in the time at my disposal to give anything 
like a complete comparison of the two languages. A few words 
on each must suffice. The Polynesian (Samoan) has fourteen 
letters ; the Papuan (Duke of York) has seventeen. In Samoan 
the article le is both definite and indefinite. And in the Duke 
of York, a isthe same. Sein Samoan is always indefinite and so is 
tain Duke of York. In both languages nouns are formed from verbs 
by the addition of terminal particles; in both the simple form 
of the verb may often be used as a noun, as to pray or a prayer. 
In both adjectives may be made into nouns by addition of the 
article, as lame, a lame man. In both gender is expressed by 
distinct names, or when the name is not sex-expressing, by 
adding the word male or female. 

In both the singular number is expressed by its distinguishing 
adjective, the dual or trinal by numerals prefixed, and the 
plural is generally expressed by words expressive of quantity or 
number. In both, case is indicated by particles and pre- 
positions. In the pronouns there appears to be at first a very 
great difference between the two, arising from the fact that in 
Papuan many nouns take a possessive pronominal suffix, whilst 
in Polynesian they only take the pronominal adjective before the 
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noun. Passing by for the present the last assertion, which I 
venture to think requires some modification, I will simply notice 
a few facts which, if fairly considered, will tend I think to show 
that there are survivals in Polynesian of these Papuan suffixes, 
and that the great fundamental distinction between those pro- 
nouns used to express a passive or intransitive relation, and 
those used to express an active or transitive action obtain in both 
languages, and may fairly be considered as additional evidence 
in favour of the theory of the common origin of both. 

1. Some nouns in Papuan which take a suffix may also have 
the pronoun prefixed, e.g., a rumaig, my house, or a nug ruma. 

2. All that class of nouns which in Samoa take o and lona 
(implying a passive or intransitive relation), are the same class 
which in Papuan take the pronominal suffixes, whilst those 
which in Samoan take a and lana (implying an active and tran- 
sitive relation), are those which in Papuan generally prefix the 
pronouns, evidently showing a generally underlying principle 
which is common to both of them. 

3. The possessive termination in Samoa is undoubtedly a 
distinct word, as it is in the Duke of York ; low, more, is really 
lo ot, yams; lou, lo ow; lona, his—lo na or lona, as lo matou, 
ours, &c., and in Jona mata, his eye, the na is precisely the same 
word which suffixed to mata in Duke of York makes matana, 
with the same meaning. 

4. But in addition to this there are not wanting other traces 
or survivals of the suffixes in Eastern Polynesian, where some 
nouns and verbs take a suffix to the principal noun or verb, 
which is, I think, the same as in Papuan; e.9., tupu, to grow, in 
Samoan, takes ga as a suffix, and forms twpuga, ancestors ; and 
in Maori the same word takes na, and forms twpwna, ancestors. 
Ng and vn are interchangeable consonants, and clearly here ex- 
press the same meaning, and few will doubt their agreement 
with the pronoun suffix na in many Papuan words, eg., the 
Papuan tapuna or tupuna for grandfather. Many other examples 
might be given, which show that the suffix is retained in this 
form in the third person singular: but I do not at present re- 
member any with the other numbers as in Papuan. 

The formation of adjectives from nouns, the use of the simple 
form of the verb as an adjective, the prefixing of a particle 
signifying like, and the form of comparing adjectives are all alike 
in the two languages. 

The numerals up to five are very much alike, and are in fact 
the same words, whilst the Duke of York has also separate 
words for the numbers up to ten, which are the same as in 
Polynesian, though they are only used in counting couples. 
Both peoples have a separate way of counting different articles. 
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Both make free use of distributives, and it must be especially 
noticed that both use the same form of calling eight ten less two, 
and nine ten less one. 

Papuan is, undoubtedly, richer in transitive terminations than 
is the Eastern Polynesian; but a more careful study of many 
of the so-called particles of Eastern Polynesian dialects, will 
show that many of them are really the old transitive termina- 
tions. I am also inclined to believe that the Polynesian is richer 
in transitive terminations than is generally known, whilst the 
suffixes ta¢ and sat (and gai?) in Samoan certainly change the 
action of the verb in precisely the same way that similar suffixes 
with the causative prefixed do in Papuan; eg. moetat, to run 
with a thing, is wakalai in Duke of York. 

But I must conclude for the present this part of my subject 
by a quotation from the Introduction to my Grammar and 
Vocabulary. “The points of similarity between the two lan- 
guages, as in the construction and formation of nouns and 
adjectives, the existence of the dual number in both, and traces 
of the trinal in the Eastern Polynesian, as in Tonga and Samoa, 
the use common to all of inclusive and exclusive pronouns, the 
reciprocal and causative forms of the verbs, the formation of the 
passive, the use of transitive terminations, and many other points 
are neither few nor insignificant as pointing to a common origin 
of both languages.” I hope at some future time to show that 
the opinion here advanced is strengthened if not confirmed by a 
comparison of the manners and customs of the different peoples 
and especially by the survivals in culture amongst the later 
Polynesians of the customs and traditions of their Papuan 
ancestors. 


The following paper was read by the Secretary :— 


Notes on Soncs and SONGMAKERS of some AUSTRALIAN TRIBES. 
By A. W. Howirt, F.G.S., Corr. Mem. Anth. Inst. 


THE songs and dances of the Australian aborigines are usually 
spoken of by our own people as “corroborees,” and this word is also 
even frequently applied to any of their social gatherings. This 
application is, however, not correct, for the songs, the song and 
dances, and the assemblies for social or other purposes have 
each their own distinctive name. The word “corroboree” has 
been adopted by the settlers from some tribal dialect in the 
early settled districts, probably of New South Wales, and has 
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been carried by them all over Australia. It may now even be 
regarded as an addition engrafted upon the English language.’ 

The word “corroboree” probably meant originally both the 
song and the dance which accompanied it, as is the meaning of 
the word “ yinyert%” in the Kurnai languages. 

In these notes I purpose to speak of some of the songs which 
I have become acquainted with belonging to the Woiworung 
tribe of the Yarra River, the Kurnai of Gippsland, and their 
eastern neighbours the Murring. 

The songs are very numerous, and of varied character, and 
are connected with almost every part of the social life, for there 
is but little of the life of the Australian savage, either in peace 
or war, which is not in some measure connected with song. 

Some songs are only used as dance music; some are descrip- 
tive of events which have struck the composer ; some are comic 


or pathetic. There is also an extensive class of songs or chaunts 


connected with the practice of magic, and of these many are 
what may be called “incantations ””—words of power chaunted 
in the belief that supernatural influence is not asked but com- 
pelled by them—influence for evil or for warding off evil. 

Connected with this class are songs which are used at the 
Initiations, and which are therefore not known to the uninitiated 
or to the women. 

A very large collection of songs might be made which would 
have much interest. For the present I must content myself 
with giving a few examples which I have gathered. 


1 It is curious to note how words are carried by the settlers from one part of 
Australia to another, and even by wild blacks who have visited their friends on 
the frontier settlement. By-and-by these words are thought by later comers 
to belong to the aboriginal dialect of the place where they are found in use, 
while the blacks look upon them as part of the white man’s lavguage. For 
instance, I found the word “ yaraman,” as meaning horse, used by the Cooper’s 
Creek blacks before their country was settled. ‘This word had travelled from 
the extreme south-east of New South Wales, where it has been supposed to be 
derived from the word “ yiramitin”’ = teeth, as referring to the large teeth of 
the horse. I am not satisfied with this explanation. At any rate the word had 
been carried to Cooper’s Creek where the Yantruwunta used it—as well as the 
words “come on wiltfella,”’ to welcome us. In their own language they used the 
word “kadli” or “kintala,” which means dog, for a horse, as they used the 
word “ warawati,” or emu, fora camel. At the stations which then formed 
the frontier, bordering the so-called Lake Torrens Basin, there was at each 
homestead a blackfellow whose business it was every morning to bring up the 
horses which ran loose in the unfenced country. This man was called “ nanto- 
shepherd.” The word nanto belongs to the language of the tribes about 
Adelaide, where it meant kangaroo, and had thence been carried onwards by the 
advancing settlers and their black boys, in its secondary and adapted meaning 
of horse. I have found such words in vocabularies compiled for me by corres- 
pondents, as for instance the word lubra = woman, which I think originally 
came from one of the Victorian tribes, if not from Tasmania, in a vocabulary 
from the Darling River, and which, on my questioning it, was corrected by my 
correspondent. 
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To English ears, unaccustomed to the simple and somewhat 
monotonous airs to which the words are set, there seems but 
little melody in these chaunts, But with custom they grow 
upon one, until at length one feels in some measure the effect 
which they produce upon an aboriginal audience in so powerful 
a manner. 

There is a wild and pathetic music in some songs which I 
have heard chaunted by a number of voices together. I 
remember especially the air of the song of Nygal-al-bal as 
[ heard it at the Murring Kuringal, and the song of the Bat, 
in which at early dawn the whole camp joined one by one in 
chorus, the words describing the bats “ flitting about in the dim 
light which shows between the upper boughs of the tall trees.” 

The makers of the Australian songs, or of the combined 
songs and dances, are the poets or bards of the tribe and are 
held in great esteem. Their names are known to the neigh- 
bouring peoples, and their songs are carried from tribe to tribe, 
until the very meaning of the words is lost as well as the 
original source of the song. 

It is hard to say how far and how long such songs may travel 
in the course of time over the Australian continent. I remember 
hearing one song first from one of the Narrinyeri of the Murray 
River, in South Australia. I last heard it among the Murring 
of Maneroo in New South Wales, and it was a favorite some 
forty years ago with the Gewagal tribe of the Hunter River, 
in the same colony. The distance between these extreme 
points is about five hundred miles in a direct line, but it by no 
means gives the length of the course followed by the song in 
its travels. 

This song has two versions. The following is the one given 
to me by Mr. G. W. Rusden, who sang it from memory as he 
learned it from the Gewagal, Unfortunately I have no trans- 
lation of the words :— 


Mila-mitlé téria-rara yannanga 
Nytimberdnga yé yandaba. 
The second version is the one sung by one of the Murring, 
aud runs thus :— 
“ Mitla-milé Kiirtutha tariararé 
Guialtura nangad ebermeranga.” 
The singer said that the words spoke of a platypus sitting on 


a rock in the river, and that the song came to his tribe from 
the Richmond River. Whether this statement is well-founded 


' Miila-miilé = platypus, Kirditba= large rock, tériararé= bend of river. 
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I cannot say, but the man spoke with certainty and apparent 
candour. 

With some songs there are pantomimic gestures or rhythmical 
movements, which are passed on from performer to performer, 
as the song is carried from tribe to tribe. 

Such an instance is a song which was accompanied by a 
carved stick painted red which was held by the chief singer. 
This travelled down the Murray River from some unknown 
source.' The same song, accompanied by such a stick, also 
came into Gippsland many years ago from Melbourne, and may 
even have been the above-mentioned one on its return. 

In the tribes with which I have acquaintance I find it a 
common belief that the songs, using that word in its widest 
meaning, as including all kinds of aboriginal poetry, are obtained 
by the bards from the spirits of the deceased, usually their rela- 
tives, during sleep in dreams. Thus the Biraark of the Kurnai 
professed to receive their poetic inspirations from the ghosts 
(mrart), as well as the dances which they were supposed to have 
first seen performed in ghostland. An interesting example of 
such an “inspired song” is found among the Woiworung. Accord- 
ing to my informant, Berak, it was composed by the headman of 
that section of the Woiworung tribe which was located about 
Mount Macedon, and in the males of whose family, from one 
generation to the other,? was the custody of the quarry from: 
which the surrounding tribes obtained the stone for their toma- 
hawks. The bard who composed this song came of a poetic 
stock. His father and his father’s father before him are said to 
have been “the makers of songs which made men sad or joyful 
when they heard them.” The old man who sang this song to 
me was moved almost to tears by the melancholy which the 
words conveyed to him as he chaunted it. 

One must be struck by the existence in an Australian tribe of 
a family of bards, the prototypes of the “ sacred singers” of olden 
times. The song is a good instance of this class of compositions, 
and also a good example of the belief held by these “sacred 
singers ” that they were inspired by something more than mortal 
when composing them. In this case it is “ Bunjil ” himself who 
“rushes down ” into the heart of the singer. 

The words of the song are as follows, and in the Appendix will 
be found another slightly different version. I am under very 
great obligations to the Rev. G. W. Torrance, M.A., Mus.D.. for 
most kindly writing down the music from the lips of the singer 


? The Rev. John Bulmer tells me that he saw this performance at the 
junction of the Darling and Murray Rivers. 

2 | might perhaps more properly say, successively from “ paternal to filial 
group,” for the brothers all participated in the custody of the quarry. 
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Berak, and for the most valuable remarks which he has made 
upon the songs given in the Appendix and on the singers’ musical 
powers. ‘To the Rev. Lorimer Fison, M.A., my valued fellow- 
worker in this part of the anthropological field, I am also 
greatly obliged for the trouble he has taken in bringing about 
the meeting between Dr. Torrance and the native bard, and for 
writing down with such care the words of the songs. 


Wenberi’s Song. 

Nye tuigar ngala ngibnba ngalaga 
We go all (the) bones to all of them 
diudirtinding nga Diitiir wilut. 
shining white (in) this Dulur country. 

Wa Wéindiing Biinjil mameng-ngata yenin 
The noise rushing (of) Bunjil father ours singing 
thilirmeik nya wirngalik-eik. 

(in) breast mine this inside-mine. 


There are other poets who composed under what may be 
called natural influences as distinguished from supernatural. 
Umbara, the bard of the Coast Murring told me that his words 
came to him “ not in sleep as to some men, but when tossing on 
the waves in his boat with the waters jumping up round him.”? 
As an example of his songs, I give one which he composed when 
going down the coast in his boat to attend the initiation cere- 
monies which I have described in a previous paper.? He sang 
the song in the evening, sitting by his fire and beating the time 
with two short sticks, while an appreciative and admiring 
audience stood round. 


Umbara’s Song. 
Gélagala binja bininga ~—ngalt 
Capsizing “me striking me 
winbelow® ngarauan adja 
(the) wind blows hard (the) sea long stretched 
kandubar biningd mélintha bininga 
between striking hard hitting striking 
ngalr milare binja biningd. 
me dashing up me striking.‘ 


! He is a fisherman and owns a good Sydney-built boat, which he manages 
with the aid of his wife. In the olden times these ‘sea coust men” (katungul) 
used to go out a mile or more from the coast in their bark canoes to spear fish. 

2 “ Australian Ceremonies of Initiation,” “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” May, 
1884. 

5 This is a curious instance of the manner in which English words are being 
engrafted on the aboriginal languages. “‘ Winbelow’”’ is really “ the wind blows.’ 

* Tam unable to say how it is that “binja” and “ ngali” both mean “ me” 
in the same grammatical construction. 
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This may be freely but yet not incorrectly translated much as 
Umbara himself explained it to me, “ Between the furious wind 
and the dashing waves of the long stretched sea 1 was nearly 
upset.” 

y have mentioned songs which are accompanied by rhythmical 
gestures or by pantomime which greatly adds to the effect. A 
favorite one which I have seen describes the hunting of an 
opossum and its extraction from a hollow log by the hunter, who 
is the principal singer, and his assistants. Every action of 
finding the animal, the ineffectual attempt to poke it out of its 
retreat, the smoking it with a fire, and the killing of it by the 
hunters as it runs out, is rendered not only by the words of the 
song but also by the concerted actions and movements of the 
performers in their pantomimic dancing. 

A very favorite song of this kind has travelled in late years 
from the Murring to the Kurnai. It was composed by one 
Mragiila, a noted song maker of the Wolgal, describing his 
attempt to cross the Snowy River in a leaky bark canoe during 
flood. The pantomimic action which accompanies this song is 
much fuller than the words, and is a graphic picture of the 
pushing off in the canoe, the paddling into the stream, the gain- 
ing of the leak, and after an ineffectual attempt to bale the water 
out by the hand, a hurried return to shore. Then the hole being 
carefully stopped with adhesive mud, the performers again push 
off and paddle across. * 

The words are in the Wolgal language, and therefore quite 
unintelligible to the Kurnai. 


Mragiila’s Song. 


Bitrabirai kiimberneino wirgdiama 
Quickly talking , mate his (to) looking about 
birbiindu malagua nina. 
now paddling this side (to). 

Many other such songs could be given, but these will suffice to 
show their character. Nor is it necessary to do more than to 
point out that the comic songs all relate so far as I know to 
some passing event. A favorite song of this kind with the 
Murring is about “going to Melbourne in the steamer,” and I 
have heard the Kurnai sing one inviting a friend to come to a 
“cool shady place with a bottle.” 

As connected with magic, or rather with the supernatural, 
the following song may serve as an example. It brings into 
view a curious belief in some connection supernaturally between 
beasts and man which is found in so many Australian beliefs 
and tales. 
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It was composed and sung by a bard named “ Kurburu ” who 
lived many years ago in the early days of the settlement of the 
country by the whites, near where the town of Berwick now 
stands, in the Western Port District. He was supposed to have 
killed a “native bear”? and being possessed by its spirit (mirap) 
thenceforth chaunted its song. 


Kurburw’s Song. 
Enagiréa nung ngalourma 
There now cut-a-cross 
barein gurikba mirnein 
track blood 2 
biirtinbar ngantingba 
hurt myself 
lilira miringa. 
chipped tomahawk (with).? 


The singer, Berak, gave me the following free translation, 
“ You cut across my track, you spilled my blood, and broke your 
tomahawk on me.” 

Besides the men who were the bards of the tribe, there were 
also men of lesser poetic faculty, who devoted themselves to 
some branch of “ art magic,” and who used songs therein. The 
songs which they used were rather charms, chaunted by them- 
selves alone, or with others who joined in the intention of 
producing some ill to another, or to alleviate or remove some 
ill done by another person. In many cases these chaunts are 
invocations of some supernatural being, as when the wizards 
call upon “ Daramulun” at the Kuringal,’ or when the epony- 
mous ancestors, Yeerung and Djeetgun, are called upon by the 
Kurnai at their Jeraeil.* 

Such chaunts can scarcely be called songs, but they are part 
of the vocal efforts by which the aborigines seek to amuse, to 
benefit, to protect themselves, to injure their enemies, or to in- 
cline powerful supernatural beings to their good, or to the benefit 
and instruction of the young novices. I need not do more now 
than notice this as I have described these matters elsewhere, 
excepting in so far as to add another of the songs by which the 
Bunjil Yenjin® of the Kurnai aided those in the olden times who 


' Phascolarctos cinereus. 

2 T was not able to obtain a satisfactory verbatim translation of this song. 

* “ Autsralian Ceremonies of Initiation,” “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” May, 1884, 
p. 452. 

4 “The Jeraeil, &c.,” “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst,” May, 1885, p. 309. 

® As to the Bunjil Yenjin see a paper in “ Journ. Anthrop Inst.,” August, 
1886, p. 409. The word “ Yenjin” seems to mean “a song.” See Winberi’s 
song in which, in the Woiworung language, which is allied to the language of 
the Kurnai, “ yenin” is to sing. 
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married by elopement. This Yenjin is in the Mikthang dialect 


of the Brabra Kurnai. 


Yenjin Song. 
Kaitha jirai Vitvting malbreté iy 
Why cut off beard Yeerung long ago 
Dyitgin-Djitgin mine betjiirtinga 
Djeetgun there girl’s sleeping place at. 


The songs used by the doctors are merely spells chaunted 
over and over again, in fact “ incantations” in the old sense of 
the word. Some of these chaunts are said to have been given 
to their possessors in dreams. Such an one I heard at the Kurnai 
Jeraeil when an old man endeavoured to cure his wife by it of 
some internal ailment. My attention was drawn to it by the 
extraordinary energy with which he was singing it, to a curious 
tune, ending with a complete explosion of the last word. He 
told me that it was a powerful charm which his “other father ” 
(breba-mungan=father’s brother) had taught him in a dream. 
I give it as possibly a valuable addition to the science of 


medicine. 


A Charm. 
Minyan bilin ma naranke. 
Show or point with belly the moon to. 


Finally, I may conclude these notes by saying that there are 
also “lullabys” and children’s songs, of which the following will 
serve as samples :— 

Wa! Wa! Wa! lelanda mri nga 

Stop! stop ! stop! sleep eye thine. 

The Woiworung had a somewhat more pretentious song, as to 


which my informant said that he “got it from his grandfather 
who got it from his parents, who got it from the old people, who 


* got it from Bunjil.” 


Bobopba thare thiin haréngre 
Baby leg (from the knee down) _ standing 
Bobépba melba ngiiriijeana. 


baby  leaninover straight up. 


When the children of the Wotjoballuk saw the new moon 
they sang as follows, in the belief that it would make them grow 


well :— 


1 Betjaritik is the word applied to that part of the hut in which the un- 

married daughter sleeps, that is to say, at her mother’s back, and being thus 
next to the bough or bark shelter, her position gives opportunit y for en 
to her from without by her youthful admirer. 
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Waur waur waur Galimba jera 

Grow grow grow Nursing —_ boughs 

mamoretk Nirtang ngouretch baptireik, 
father mine Wearing woman’s kilt mother mine. 


It is to be regretted that more attention has not been paid 
to the songs of the Australian blackfellow. There is something 
to be learned from them as to the mental condition of the 
aborigines and their intellectual status. They throw light also 
upon their beliefs and upon their customs. No doubt there are 
among their songs, as among those of the civilised peoples also, 
some which are coarse or indecent. But these can be dis- 
regarded, unless by chance even they may prove to have some 
bearing upon custom or belief. As it is, the white man knows 
little or nothing of the blackfellows’ songs. To most people 
they are unmeaning or barbarous chaunts, and to the mis- 
sionaries, who have some more knowledge of them, they savour 
of heathendom, and must, therefore, be altogether pushed into 
oblivion and be forgotten. Thus, it is that before long all these 
songs, old and new, will be lost. As it is, a source of simple and 
innocent amusement is cut off from the aborigines by, no doubt, 
well meaning but very narrow minded men. 


The following paper was read and illustrated vocally by the 
Assistant Secretary :— 


Music of the AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS. 
By Rev. G. W. Torrance, M.A., Mus.D. 


[An Appendix to Mr. A. W. Howitt’s “ Notes on Songs and Songmakers of some 
Australian Tribes.” 


THE following brief description of the music of the Australian 
aboriginals, with specimens of their songs from an authentic 
source, is offered as a contribution to Mr. Howitt’s paper on 
“Songs and Song Makers.” Being the result of but a single 
interview with a native bard, the particulars here noted are of 
necessity imperfect and superficial. Such as they are, how- 
ever, it is hoped that they may prove of some little historic 
value, and lead to further inquiry into a subject which cannot 
fail to be one of interest to the anthropological student. 
Generally speaking, the rude attempts at melody exhibited 
by these untaught natives may be described as a kind of nasal 
monotone, or chaunt, usually preceded by a downward progres- 
sion somewhat resembling the “intonation” in Gregorian 
music. The songs are marked throughout by sudden, frequent 
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and ever varying inflections of voice, in compass rarely exceed- 
ing the distance of a third, and minor intervals predominating. 

Much of the character of the music depends upon the 
rhythm which, while very strongly marked, is also most irre- 
gular, changing suddenly, and alternating frequently between 
duple and triple; the changes, moreover, being sometimes intro- 
duced by a slackening of the time, and a curious sliding of one 
sound into another, not unlike the slow tuning of a violin string. 

In the “Corroboree ” the rhythmic measures are emphasized 
by clapping of hands and stamping of feet. When one singer 
or set of singers is exhausted, others in turn take up and 
continue the chaunt ad Jib., till the wild dance is concluded. 

The native bard alluded to above (William Berak, from 
whom the illustrations were obtained), is an intelligent repre- 
sentative of his race. His voice is a baritone of average compass 
and not unpleasing quality. His ear also is fairly quick and 
| accurate, though occasionally he would pause long as if 
trying to recall the test sounds before repeating them ; and his 
patience, good temper, and evident pleasure at seeing his songs 
committed to paper, were very remarkable. 

In order to ascertain the compass of this aboriginal’s voice, 
and his power of retaining and expressing some distinct 
musical idea, a simple solfeggio passage was sung to him. After 
a brief silence, and without attempting to repeat the given 
sounds, he began slowly and deliberately, and with much 
emphasis on each note, the following impromptu :— 
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La La La La La La La 


La 


As an ear test, he then repeated accurately, pausing first as 
before :— 
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La La _ La 
an effort which the bard voluntarily supplemented by :— 


La La La 


evidently much pleased with his own performance, and the 
applause of his auditors. 
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The appended native songs, jotted down as nearly as_ possible 
in modern notation, will help to illustrate the foregoing ob- 
servations. The bard was in each case allowed to choose 
his own starting note, and generally pitched on, or about, D in 
the bass. 
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Tempo Moderato. M d = 100. 


Sounded as if in the Key of B minor. 


The above was repeated several times, without break or pause, 
omitting the “intonation” at each repetition, and ending abruptly 
at the double bar. 
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This song was repea 


to the same sound. 
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This drone or chaunt is repeated ad lib. as long as the ceremony 
lasts, a tone lower each time, and accompanied throughout with 
clapping of hands and stamping of feet. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Bioxam said that it would be observed that each of these 

melodies was restricted within the limits of a tetrachord, re- 


sembling in this respect some of the ancient Egyptian melodies 
still existing in Ethiopia; he ventured to give two or three 
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examples of these melodies in which, although the range was so 
limited, there was a considerable amount of swing and vigour, 
much more, indeed, than was to be found in the Australian songs, 
which consisted, as Dr. Torrance had pointed out, almost entirely 
of a nasal monotone. It was interesting to observe the intonation 
at the commencement of each song; which, together with the 
limited extent o fnotes, may be observed in the Temple melodies of 
some of the most ancient civilised nations, and conduces to the 
expression of solemnity and grandeur, as well as mystery. The 
plain song of the Church, which was originally confined within a 
pentachord, is characterised by the intonation, and is still, in the 
tones used for the psalms, simply accentuated recitative of a some- 
what similar character to the Australian songs; it is, moreover, of 
very great antiquity, and most likely inherited from the Temple 
worship of the Hebrews, who may themselves have derived it from 
the ancient Egyptians. Itis probable that the earliest musical 
efforts of savages are directed to the imitation of natural sounds 
such as the warbling of birds, and the rippling of a brook, and - 
some of the ancient Ethiopian melodies to which he had just 
called attention fully bore out this view. Mr. Bloxam also gave 
an example of the tune of a Chinese hymn in praise of the dead, 
which does not go beyond the five tones of the old Chinese scale ; 
these sacred hymns have been transmitted unaltered from time 
immemorial, and the Chinese trace the commencement of the de- 
cadence of their musical system to the time when their five-toned 
scale was enlarged to seven tones. It is worthy of remark also 
that these Australian songs were accompanied by clapping of 
hands and stamping of feet, a custom still practised by the natives 
of Morocco and Tunis, especially by the Jewish maidens, and which 
is so often represented on the oldest Egyptian monuments. This 
method of marking the rhythmical measure of songs is very wide- 
spread, being used not only by the people already mentioned but 
also, amongst others, by the Nautch girls of India and by the Zulus 
of South Africa 


Mr. BERTIN also joined in the discussion. 


A few particulars concerning the ABORIGINES of WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA in the early history of that Colony. 


By R. H. Bianp, Esq. 


I err England in May, 1829, and arrived in Western 
Australia in August of that year. After settling for a short 
time a few miles from Perth, the capital, 1 was appointed by 
Sir James Stirling, the Governor, to settle the York District, 
about 70 miles inland, and was shortly afterwards appointed 
resident magistrate of that district, one of my principal duties 
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being to look after the aborigines and protect the settlers. This 
brought me a good deal in contact with the natives, and in- 
duced me to ascertain their ideas upon various matters and to 
devise the best means of keeping on friendly terms with them, 
thus saving life on both sides. I ascertained that they had a 
firm belief in a future state of existence, but their ideas on the 
subject were very indistinct. They fully believed, however, 
that unless they were buried shortly after death there would he 
no future state for them, and consequently they had a great 
dread of their bodies being unburied and left to the wild dogs 
and birds to prey upon. Two special instances I now give. 

Shortly after the York District was settled I received an 
intimation late one evening that the wife and child of a 
shepherd had been killed by the blacks. I went to the place 
the next morning, and found that the woman had been speared 
and the child killed, and the bodies thrown into the hut, which 
had been set on fire, presenting a horrible sight. I reported 
the case to the Governor, Mr. Hutt, who ordered me out with a 
party, and I, of course, determined not to shoot any but the 
real murderers, but these I was not likely to fall in with. 

I represented te the Governor that it would be best to 
endeavour to apprehend the men, commit them for trial, and 
carry out the sentence whatever it was, and Mr. Hutt agreed 
to this. I secured the services of a respectably connected 
young man who for a time had been living with the blacks 
and was acquainted with their habits and language, on condi- 
tion that if he brought to me two of the three blacks for whose 
apprehension I had issued warrants, he should be appointed 
Superintendent of Police for the district. After fitting him 
out with a gun and provisions for himself and two friendly 
blacks, he succeeded in capturing two out of the three offenders, 
named Barrabong and Yughite. I sent them down to Perth for 
trial, when they were found guilty and sentenced to be hung in 
chains on the spot where the murder was committed. The 
sentence was at once carried out, and had the effect of stopping 
all further murders by the blacks during the remainder of the 
time I had charge of that district, the cause, I fully believe, 
being the dread of this method of punishment, and the horror 
of being left unburied. As a further proof of this belief, I 
state the following case of a young man who, when out with 
his tribe, met some blacks of another tribe who commenced 
fighting. A spear struck the young man in the leg below the 
knee which split the tibia; suppuration set in and the lower 
part of the leg came off. The bones and sinews hanging down 
presenting a sad sight, he was taken to the hospital at Perth to 


have his leg amputated. The surgeon told him he would not . 
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feel the pain of the operation (intending to administer chloro- 
form) but the patient would not allow him to perform the ampu- 
tation, when I was sent for, and, after talking to the young man, 
I found he was not afraid of the operation and had no fear of 
death, but was afraid that if he died they would not take the 
trouble to bury him; so he said plainly to me, “ Mr. Bland, if I 
die will you bury me?” I, of course, said I would, when he 
immediately consented to have the operation performed. 

The blacks in those days had a great dread of an evil spirit, 
of which I will give an instance. In the early days of the 
settlement at York, they had been spearing stock, especially a 
number of pigs, and I had one man caught and brought to my 
house. On talking to him about it he steadily denied having 
done anything of the sort. At that time a gentleman named 
Norcott, a son of Sir Amos Norcott was staying with me : he was 
an excellent hand at making sketches, a book was on the table 
which he opened, and on the fly leaf he drew a sketch of the 
black running after a pig which had a spear sticking in it. 
On showing this to the black he almost fell down with fright 
and admitted at once that he had killed the pigs, and begged me 
to shut the book up, calling it the “janga book ” that being their 
name for the evil spirit who, he considered, must have drawn 
the sketch. For some time afterwards, when blacks were charged 
with offences of this sort and denied it, I used to threaten to 
look at the janga book; if guilty they would admit it at once, 
if not, they would say “ Look at the book,” which I pretended to 
do, and then merely said “ All right, you can go:” this state of 
things of course did not last long. 

When the white people first came to the colony the natives 
were impressed with the idea that we were the spirits of the 
departed blacks risen in another form. Being unaware of the 
existence of another country beyond the sea, it was the only way 
they could account for our arrival. 

A young black told me one day my previous history. He said 
I had been speared, and told me where I had been buried, and 
knew me by the name of the deceased black “ Yowanong.” 
Talking to the young black one day about it, I told him it was 
a mistake that I had lived there before, when with great 
contempt he said in substance, “How would you have known 
there was such a place as this if you had not been here before ?” 
I could really give him no reply to this, that he would understand, 
so he had the best of the argument. 

The blacks, notwithstanding all that has been said against 
them, place implicit reliance on the white man when once 
favourably known to them. This the following instance will show. 
A tribal murder was committed at Albany: it was ascertained 
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that three men were concerned in it, and warrants were issued 
for their apprehension. Two of the three men left in an 
American whaler and never returned. The third man would 
not leave, but went into the bush. Shortly afterwards I went 
to Albany, and seeing a young black in the town I asked him 
where the missing man was, and sent a message telling him to 
meet me the next evening after dark outside the town, so that 
he might not think I wanted to entrap him. The next evening 
I went out alone and found the man sitting on a fallen tree 
waiting for me, when after some conversation I said, “ You know 
you killed that boy,” he replied, “ Yes, I did.” I then said 
“You must go to jail, and the judge will try you.” He replied, 
“T will go along with you,” so I arranged with him to meet me 
some distance out of Albany, counting the number of days on 
my fingers. I started at the appointed time, and the man met 
me as arranged, and he walked with me and a mounted black I 
had with me for 240 miles to York, when I sent him down in 
charge of a constable to Freemantle Jail, another 70 miles, to 
await his trial. I was glad that he was acquitted, the evidence 
against him being incomplete. 

Sir F. Napier Broome, the present Governor of Western 
Australia, in a paper read ‘before the Royal Colonial Institute in 
London, referred to an expedition undertaken by Captain Fitz- 
gerald to Champion Bay in 1848, where he was wounded by a 
spear; the following account of the affair is published in the 
“ Aborigines of Victoria,” Vol. II, page 227 :— 

“ Towards the end of 1848 Captain Fitzgerald, the Governor of 
Western Australia, accompanied by his Private Secretary, Mr. 
Rivett H. Bland (now of Clunes, Victoria), Mr. Augustus 
Gregory, three soldiers and a servant lad, on the return journey 
to Champion Bay saw several natives following them, who in- 
creased in numbers as they approached a thicket at the foot of 
King’s Tableland, and came closer to the party every step they 
advanced. Notwithstanding an order to keep off, one laid hold 
of Mr. Bland by the arm with the intention of striking him on 
the head with his dowick, but on a soldier going towards him 
let him go. The Governor shortly afterwards was wounded in 
the leg by a spear which, however, was removed without diffi- 
culty, but we had some difficulty in reaching the bay, the 
natives having followed us the whole distance, nearly 20 miles,” 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


The of Narcissus. 


It was an old Greek and Indian maxim not to look at one’s 
reflection in water (Mullach’s “ Fragm. Philos. Gree.,” I, p. 510; 
“Laws of Manu,” iv, 38). The same maxim, with an explanation, 
is found among Zulus and Melanesians. Thus in Bishop Callaway’s 
“ Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus,” I, p. 342, 
we read: “It is said there is a beast in the water which can seize 
the shadow of a man; when he looks into the water it takes his 
shadow ; the man no longer wishes to turn back, but has a great 
wish to enter the pool; it seems to him that there is not death in 
the water; it is as if he was going to real happiness where there 
is no harm; and he dies through going into the pool, being eaten 
by the beast, which was not seen at first, but is seen when it 
catches hold of him; and so it is said, ‘ Forsooth it has taken his 
shadow; he no longer sees; his eyes are dark; he no longer sees 
anything ; it is that which causes him to be as he is.’ This is the 
tale which I hear people tell. And men are forbidden to lean over 
and look into a dark pool, it being feared lest their shadow should 
be taken away.” Similarly of the Melanesians we are told that 
“there is a stream in Saddle Island, or rather a pool in a stream 
into which if anyone looks he dies ; the malignant spirit takes hold 
upon his life by means of his reflection on the water” (Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst., X, p. 313). In view of these facts we cannot doubt 
that the classical Greek story of Narcissus who saw his reflection 
in water and pined and died in consequence, is to be similarly 
explained ; his reflection (i.e. his soul) was dragged under water 
by the water-spirits, leaving him soulless to die. The belief must 
have been Indo-European, as it is found both in Greece and India. 
It lingers, in a faded form, in the English superstition that any 
one who sees a water-fairy must pine and die. 

“ Alas, the noon should ever beam 
To show what man should never see !— 


I saw a maiden on a stream, 

And fair was she ! 

“I staid to watch, a little space, 
Her parted lips if she would sing ; 
The waters closed above her face 
With many a ring. 

“I know my life will fade away, 
I know that I must vainly pine, 
For I am made of mortal clay, 
But she’s divine! ” 


The story of Hylas who, going to fetch water, was drawn under 
by the nymphs is probably to be explained in the same way. 


J.G. Frazer. 
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